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Have you ever said this? 


If you have, was it to escape the consequences of poor judgment 


or did God really guide you? By Leith Samuel 


= MOST OF Us have used the phrase “I felt 
led . . .” at some time in our lives to justify our- 
selves in some action that is being called in ques- 
tion. Occasionally we have solid ground for making 
such a statement and, given time, will be able to 
produce evidence that justifies us in making the 
claim. 

But more often than not the phrase represents 
the last feeble refuge of someone who is cornered 
and knows it, whose pride will not permit him or 
her to admit an error of judgment, large or small, 
a minor faux pas or a major blunder. If “I felt 
led” is the piteous plea, don’t hold me responsible, 
blame my guide! 

This raises the whole question of the guidance 
of God. 

All guidance is obviously not of God—His Word 
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takes a very strong stand against spiritualist medi- 
ums, clairvoyants, palmists, and the like (Deuteron- 
omy 18:10-14). The Word of God does not deny 
the existence of the occult, or the possibility of 
guidance emanating from such sources as are black- 
listed by Moses, but God’s people are strictly for- 
bidden to have anything to do with it. But the 
question before us is whether God guides us, as well 
as warning us against the guidance of those who 
would mislead. The answer to this must be self- 
evident, as warning is a vital aspect of guidance. 
And we have been warned by God not to be mis- 
guided by spiritual influences which are in rebellion 
against Him and His purposes. But that is nega- 
tive — “Don’t be guided by My enemies.” What 
about the positive? Can we expect God to indicate 
to us, “Now this is what I want you to do”? 





It depends primarily on who we are. By this I 
do not mean what sort of temperaments we have, 
how emotionally stable we are, whether we are psy- 
chic or not, but whether we are Christians or not. 
If we are not Christians—i.e., if we are not in a 
right relationship with God through trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as our own personal Savior, the 
only guidance we can expect from God will lead us 
towards repentance and faith in the Savior. We 
are hardly entitled to expect His guidance in the 
everyday affairs of life. My heart is naturally a 
pocket of resistance against Him and His purposes 
until I trust the Savior, so that in the minutiae of 
life I would not particularly wish to be guided by 
Him, unless I were assured that His guidance would 
make me more comfortable, get me all I wanted, 
give me a nice, pleasant feeling inside. 


If, on the other hand, I have trusted myself to 
the Lord Jesus, I am not my own, I am bought with 
a price, and am indebted to Him who bought me. 
I must glorify God, I must give Him the place of 
honor in my body and in my spirit, in the things 
I do and the way I do them. This “must” is not 
one of cold duty, but of moral obligation lovingly 
and gratefully undertaken. “I love, I love my Mas- 
ter, I will not go out free.” To achieve this glori- 
fying of God in what I do and the way I do it, I 
shall obviously need information as to what does 
please God. In other words, I need guidance. And 
guidance has been promised. 


THE PROMISES 

In both Old and New Testaments we find clear 
evidence of God’s willingness to guide His people. 
“I pray Thee . . . shew me now Thy way,” says 
Moses. And the Lord replies, “My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest.” There is no 
promise here of a cut-and-dried blueprint to be 
hung up in front of Moses, but there is the promise 
of God’s presence for each section of the blueprint, 
and by implication, the assurance that there will 
always be enough of the blueprint visible for Moses 
to know what steps to take next. (Exodus 33:13, 
14: the pillar of cloud by day and fire by night 
were part of the apparatus used to insure this.) 


“The meek will He guide in judgment: and the 
meek He will teach His way,” says David (Psalm 
25:9), having such assurances from God as, “I will 
instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye” (Psalm 
32:8). “As thou goest, step by step the way shall 


open up before thee,” we read in one of the versions 
of Proverbs 4:12, and “Thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee saying, “This is the way, walk ye 
in it,’ when ye turn to the right hand and when ye 
turn to the left,” says Isaiah in chapter 30 v. 21. 
And it is through Isaiah (42:16) that God assures 
His people, “I will bring the blind by a way that 
they knew not; I will lead them in paths that they 
have not known: I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight.” 

In the New Testament the Son of God amplifies 
such promises. “He calleth His own sheep by name 
and leadeth them out . . . And when He putteth 
forth his own sheep, He goeth before them and the 
sheep (i.e. Christian believers) follow Him... | 
am the door of the sheep . . . by me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, and go in and out, and 
find pasture. My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me. . .” (John 10:3, 4, 7, 
9, 27). 

In the record of the Acts of the Apostles we have — 
instance after instance of the Risen Lord clearly | 
guiding His people—Peter, Philip, Saul, Ananias, | 
Cornelius, Lydia and many others. And as Jesus [ 
Christ is “the same yesterday and today,” there is 
in this guidance an implicit promise that He will | 
guide His people of all generations and therefore | 
guide us. 

“This God is our God for ever and ever, and He [7 
will be our Guide even unto (and over and beyond) 
death” (Psalm 48:14). 

THE PITFALLS 

“Do you have any special guidance?” Too many | 
young Christians make a fetish of guidance. They 
read the promises, they recognize the need for a 
guided life, they hear of someone having extraor- | 
dinary hunches or guidance in unusual ways and | 
they begin to think the most wonderful thing in the 
world is to get similar guidance—the more spec: | 
tacular the better, of course. “If I haven’t a lurid 
past, and didn’t have a spectacular conversion, at [ 
least I can have the limelight that follows some | 
startling guidance, can’t 1?” We might not openly | 
reason like that, but I am sure that there are sub- [ 
conscious urges from fallen human nature that push 
us on like this. How differently speaks John the 
Baptist, “He must increase, I must decrease”! 

When I was at school, many were caught up with f 
the early enthusiasm of the Oxford Group. Our 
school was more partial to Cambridge and some of 
the fellows started a Cambridge Group—on similar 
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lines, of course. I was roped in. Every morning 
we got up earlier (a very good thing) and took our 
pads and pencils, and let our minds go blank, wait- 
ing for God to speak. I wrote down some strange 
things, but most of what I put down was the result 
of a quickened conscience. Some of what I wrote 
was thinly disguised wishful thinking. I was “led” 
to write to a girl whose athletic prowess I admired. 
She was not led to reply. My faith in the scheme 
began to shake! I did not know then the grave dan- 
gers that accompany passivity. Those who let their 
minds go blank do so at their own peril. Some can 
trace mental, nervous and moral breakdown to this 
practice. Not all influences that seek to bear down 
on the human mind are from God. (There are evil 
spirits that seek to influence us; the Holy Spirit 
has many adversaries: I John 4:1-6.) Nor did I 
know then how vital it is to bring our minds prayer- 
fully to God’s Word first, that He may speak to us 
and show us His ways and resources, as well as our 
duty. Checking your guidance when you have de- 
rived it from other sources is a poor substitute for 
this. 

Some people use the story of Gideon’s fleece as 
a reason for seeking unusual signs at every cross- 
roads. There is a grave danger of our deteriorating 
into machines, substituting levers for personal re- 
sponsibility. But it is better—and you may think 
this is a dangerous statement to make, almost en- 
couraging rashness, which is far from its intention! 
—it is better for us to exercise our personal judg- 
ment, even if we make a wrong decision, and then 
face the music, than shrink into our shells because 
we cannot feel any all-powerful levers pulling us 
around anywhere. It is better still, of course, to 
make the right decision. Human personality is 
something vastly richer than a bundle of instincts, 
complexes or reflexes. Rational choice is open to us. 

The great things in the Christian life are God’s 
love for me, as found in Christ, my love for God 
and my fellow-humans, holiness before God, and 
righteousness in all my dealings with men. “Guid- 
ance” as a phenomenon is not one of the “great 
things,” and has become an obsession with far too 
many whom we look up to as “very keen.” Conse- 
quently we find it easy to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. “Except you see signs and wonders you will 
not believe,” said the Savior. It was intended as a 
rebuke to those listening. And it still contains a 
rebuke for those who are always clamoring for 
signs, and don’t want to make up their minds until 
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they have stuck a pin in a verse (with their eyes 
closed, of course), pulled a statement out of a 
promise box, read their teacup or counted the num- 
ber of black cats passed on the way home! 


A lot of talk about guidance among professing 
Christians is superstitious hokum. And as I sug- 
gested at the beginning of this article, “I felt led 

” is often the last resort of someone who hopes 
to involve higher powers in responsibility and es- 
cape the blame for what is all too frequently a crass 
error of judgment, a proof of stubborn prejudice, 
a first-class piece of putting your foot in it. “Ye 
that are men now serve Him!” Let us shoulder 
blame when it is due to us, and make apologies for 
our ignorance and clumsiness and not try to wrig- 
gle out of our responsibility by prefacing our ex- 
planation with “I felt led...” or “I simply had to 

.” or “There was no alternative!” Even after the 
man of Macedonia had been seen in a vision, a 
sound judgment had to be formed. Reason and 
judgment were not by-passed. Common sense had 
to be exercised. The sign was not sufficient in itself, 
as a direct appeal to senses or emotions. So we 
read, “After he had seen the vision, immediately 
we endeavored to go . . . assuredly gathering that 


the Lord had called us” (Acts 16:10). 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

In seeking to know the will of God there are cer- 
tain constant principles that we must always bear 
in mind. 

(1) There must be an honest willingness to do 
all the will of God, whatever it may mean or cost, 
wherever it may lead. If in any respect I am un- 
willing, I must be willing to be made willing. 


(2) There must be a genuine subjection to the 
revealed will of God as found in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Martin Luther said, “My conscience is tied 
to the Word of God.” So must ours be, if we would 
know His will. I do not need any unusual guidance 
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against cheating (Thou shalt not steal!”) or 
against toying with a deep friendship with an un- 
converted fellow or girl (“Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers!”). 


(3) I must recognize the limitations of my judg- 
ment (ability to weigh pros and cons) but must 
also recognize that almost all the decisions of my 
life will be the fruit of using my judgment, count- 
ing on God to give me discernment (“The meek He 
will guide in judgment”) and to overrule if I err 
in judgment and draw back (“Thine ears shall hear 

. when ye turn to the right or left,” i.e., from 
the central pathway of the will of God.) 

Verses 1 and 2 of Romans 12 call for a total sur- 
render to the will of God. If all my property, 
clothes, etc., are His, I do not need any spectacular 
guidance about what tie or shoes I should wear. I 
must use my judgment. Unusual guidance will be 
the most unusual thing. 

(4) The next duty to be performed is nearly al- 
ways staring us in the face. And that is the way 
God guides us. This article was a duty for today. 
As I was writing it there was a head-on collision 
outside the house. I did not pray for guidance; | 
rushed out to see if I could help, and then came 
back to dial the police. There were no serious cas- 
ualties, but we had the shaken folk in here while 
the police and tow trucks were working. No special 
guidance was needed. Duty made clear the will of 
God. The departure of the unexpected guests leaves 
me free to return to this duty—a very pleasant one. 


(5) Occasionally God guides us by “hunches” 
and “intuitions.” Last week I was wondering 
whether I should go seven miles in ane direction or 
three in another. I asked that I might be led in my 
uncertainty, and had a “hunch” that I should go the 
latter way. But most of my “hunch” was the by- 
product of reasoning, in which I was asking God 
to direct me aright. I reached an office in time to 
stop a letter which might have altered someone’s 
entire career. I reached a shop in time to talk hap- 
pily about the Lord with a keen Christian who soon 
after my arrival collapsed and died at my feet. 
None of his relations was present and I had to 
break the news to his wife. I was so glad his grand- 
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son had not found him dead on the floor, as this 
boy was the next to come to the shop. But | very 
rarely experience guidance such as that. “Do the 
next duty to the glory of God and in the power of 
His Spirit, willing for Him to step in if it glorifies 
Him,” is a fair picture of the attitude of most sane 
Christians to the matter of guidance. 

(6) We cannot expect God to guide us if we are 
refusing to act on light already given to us. Why 
should God give us any more light on our pathway 
if we are not going to do anything about it? “What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.” 

Too many are like the gypsy woman who was 
seen to toss her twig into the air three times at a 
crossroads. 

“Why did you throw the twig up like that?” 
asked a curious observer. 

“To know which way I should go,” answered the 
woman. 

“But why three times?” 

“Because it didn’t come down the way I wanted 
to go the first twice,” she replied! 


(7) What about “doubtful things”? For a little 
while I lived with the Rev. Gerald Gregson in Cam- 
bridge. Every morning he looked in the mirror as 
he put his collar on and recited the formula, “Now 
Gerald, your mother always told you, ‘If it’s doubt- 
ful, it’s dirty’.” And if it was “doubtful,” into the 
soiled linen basket it went. Romans 14 teaches us 
that this illustrates a truly Biblical principle: 
“When in doubt, don’t.” I think it was the saintly 
R. C. Chapman of Barnstaple who wrote: 
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2 AEST 


“The rule that governs my life is this: Anything | 
that dims my vision of Christ, takes away my taste | 


for Bible study, cramps my prayer life, or makes 
Christian work difficult is wrong for me, and I must 
as a Christian turn away from it. This simple rule 


may help you to find a safe path for your feet along | 


life’s highway.” Susanna Wesley gave a similar 
“simple rule” to John and Charles to put into prac- 
tice at Oxford—one of the seeds of the Holy Club 
and the Wesleyan Revival. 


IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 


We have seen that in the humdrum of everyday | 
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By RICHARD MAHAN 





My Students Led Me to Christ 


.. S. LEWIS SAYS in one of his books that a Chris- 
tian is one who will love you the most and yet need 
you the least. Using that as one criterion of a 
Christian, I was infinitely removed from Jesus 
Christ—for it seems to me now that I depended 
mainly on people, and then on music and books. 
Prior to accepting our Lord and Savior, I had no 
security, no real belief of any sort to which I 
could anchor myself, no genuine interests (except 
my teaching and my students) that weren’t also 
escapes; and I think now that because I had 
nothing much in my life, the ruling thing was a 
feeling of incompetence, though I never admitted 
itas such. I suspect also that I tried to compensate 
for that incompetence by my relationship with 
people. I know that I eagerly sought favor and 
would do almost anything to achieve it. I needed 
approval to bolster my ego and establish confidence, 
and again I would do almost anything to acquire it. 
I needed control to give me a feeling of superiority, 
and directly or indirectly I used every advantage to 
gain it. In what relationships I had with people, I 
was selfish, completely self-centered—in fact, self, 


in all kinds of disguises, was behind every move I 
made. 
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Emotionally, because no relationship worked out 
as | wanted it to (it obviously couldn’t with my 
motivation), I was tied in knots. I was in the hos- 
pital a couple of times on the verge of a nervous 
collapse, and I was being treated for several minor 
ailments which were the direct result of “nerves.” 
I was unable to be rational about anything. I was a 
poor specimen of humanity, and though I was 
aware of it, yet I refused to admit it. I was desper- 
ately unhappy, and though I didn’t know it at the 
time, I was at the end of my rope. 

Somehow, however, the thought that there might 
be help for me through faith in the Lord Jesus 
didn’t occur, or if it did I probably shoved it aside 
for obvious reasons. I don’t think I was ever really 
a skeptic; I believed after a fashion. Indeed, I 
suppose I considered myself a Christian. I belonged 
to a church; I knew something of the Bible, having 
read a good bit of it at one time or another; I had 
“gone to church” most of my life. I know now that 
I accepted only what was convenient for me, which 
means that I accepted nothing really. In the last few 
years after my service in the Army (ironically as a 
chaplain’s assistant), I had been completely indif- 
ferent. I hadn’t attended church because I was 








“tired” of sermons, having listened to as many as 
eleven a week in the Army. I didn’t read the Word 
for much the same reason. I avoided discussions of 
“religious” questions because they bored me. Self 
was too important, and I suppose I knew that once 
I looked to the Lord for help I would have to face 
up to what I was and the prospect was pretty pain- 
ful. 

Three or four years ago a Christian student, a 
member of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, en- 
tered one of my classes as a freshman. I am con- 
vinced now, because of developments, that it was 
of the Lord’s leading. Through several mutual in- 
terests, chiefly participation in music, we developed 
a sort of friendship; and gradually, I suppose, the 
student (who really had no genuine fondness for 
me) took me as a burden for the Lord. We talked, 
I am sure, now and then of the Lord; but we didn’t 
accomplish much as I wasn’t really interested, nor 
did I yet see the real need for Him. I know I was 
the object of much private prayer and of many 
student prayer meetings. And I know also that at 
times I was almost given up as a hopeless case. 
Yet through the urging of our Lord, the student 
continued his witness for the Lord Jesus—through 
his own life, and later through letters while he 
served for a time in the Navy. 

I was always aware, I suppose, of the many 
things he had which I didn’t possess—quietness, 
confidence, conviction, a sense of purpose, no real 
need of people or things, and that indefinable some- 
thing which comes from within and sets all Chris- 
tians off from non-believers. Some of them irritated 
me for a long time—irritated me, as I see it now, 
because I didn’t have them but wanted them—yet I 
wanted them, as I also see it now, without having 
to pay the price, so I thought, to get them. 

Eventually I was persuaded to attend a couple of 
Inter-Varsity meetings where I heard the message 
of salvation and the person of Jesus Christ clearly 
presented. At the time the talks made little if any 
impression on me so far as my situation was con- 
cerned, but what I heard stayed with me. I recalled 
at a later date all that had been said. At those meet- 
ings, too, I met more students who had the same 
wonderful qualities, yet with their own distinct per- 
sonalities. They were a sort of unit bound together 
with one band, all calm, confident, sincere and gen- 
uinely friendly. 

I suppose that because I had shown a little inter- 
est in their meetings I was asked to go to a week- 
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end conference about a year ago as I write this. I 
decided to go, largely for the trip (the conference 
was at a lodge in the mountains), for the associa- 
tions, for the opportunity to gain favor, but with 
little thought of what I might get out of it. 

We didn’t get to that conference. We didn’t get 
there because our Lord must have known that any- 
thing I heard would have little effect on me. Ob- 
viously I had heard in the years previous enough 
to turn anyone to the Lord, if hearing would do it. 
He obviously had to do something to show me that 
I needed Him, and what He did was to throw me 
through the windshield of an automobile by letting 
us run head-on into a stalled semi-trailer. I was not 
badly injured (a concussion and some very minor 
cuts and bruises), but the student I have mentioned 
was very seriously hurt. The other students in the 
car, three of them Christians, were bruised, shaken 
up, and one (so it was discovered later) had a some- 















what serious spinal injury; but only one of us was | 


in a serious condition. Here again, those in the 
group who had the Lord were apart from the rest of 
us. There was no hysteria, no worry, but only what 
I know now was simple trust and dependence on 
the One who can take care of all things. 

It took two days in the hospital, the injured stu- 
dent improving not at all, for me to realize that 
the wreck was meant to teach me. I didn’t really 
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know what I had to do, but I knew that if I called | 


an IVCF staff member in the same town he might 


have the answers. The Lord used him wonderfully, | 
and what followed was inevitable. The Lord Jesus | 


had showed me that I was at the end of myself, and 
all that remained was to let Him take over. 


a 


No one, I suppose, who has not experienced it | 
can know what a tremendous relief, what a joy it | 


was, to tell Him all about myself, to throw myself 
on His mercy, and know that He understood, that 
He forgave all my sins, and offered me the only 
hope I had ever had. At the moment I saw the 
answer to every problem, and though the accom- 
plishment has not been so easy as I thought it would 
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be because of the old self, what He revealed to me i 


then has been steadily coming into reality as He has | 


been ready to make it so. 

I know now that many things were not clear to 
me at the time—the real meaning of the Cross, the 
importance of the Lord Jesus Himself in our salva- 


tion, the fact that all that was done for me by Him | 
was done by his grace and not by any merit of my | 


(Continued on page 13, column 2) 
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DOES NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


~ SURVIVAL 


By J. LAURENCE KULP 


Bas PROBABLE EXTINCTION of large areas of 
human society through atomic war is the most 
important single problem facing the civilized world. 

For about two hundred years the Western world 
has had liberty and justice and freedom from ty- 
ranny, of a kind and to an extent unknown else- 
where in the whole history of man. To think that 
this great good can lead only to extinction by the 
nuclear science we have developed, would seem an 
impossible nightmare; but this nightmare is so 
weighted with reality that it demands consideration. 

Precisely what is the nightmare? 

Shortly after World War II many members of 
the Manhattan Project staff founded the Federation 
of Atomic Scientists and started the publication of 
their Bulletin. The symbol which they chose was a 
clock with the hands at five minutes until midnight 
—a rude warning to the people of the country and 
of the world that little time was left to put their 
affairs in order. This group predicted that by 1949 
Russia would have an a-bomb. Right on schedule, 
in September of 1949, the first Russian blast oc- 
curred. With the explosion of our first thermo- 
nuclear (H-bomb) test in 1952 the minute hand 
moved up. Last August the Russians exploded a 
full-dress H-bomb; the hand now stands at two 
minutes until midnight. In the last test series we 
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claimed that a 50 megaton hydrogen bomb was in 
hand. 

I assume you have all seen pictures of the old- 
fashioned a-bombs and the destruction at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Today we have stockpiled 
thousands of atomic bombs, enough to hit every 
city of 200,000 and over on the entire face of the 
earth. But these a-bombs have become mere tactical 
weapons. The new first line offensive weapon is the 
H-bomb. An H-bomb, hundreds of times more 
powerful than an A-bomb, cannot be called tactical, 
because neither ships, planes, nor men can be dis- 
persed widely enough to avoid an H-bomb and still 
be considered in the same operation. 

You have probably seen the films of our first H- 
bomb blast at Eniwetok in the fall of 1952. The 
nearest observers were 35 miles away. They wore 
protective clothing and goggles, turned their backs 
toward the blast and put their arms over their eyes. 
They still experienced a blinding flash of light and 
felt as if a red-hot iron had been placed momen- 
tarily on their backs. It was estimated that the area 
of total destruction due to the blast would be 50 
square miles, although everyone within 100 square 
miles would have been killed. The Pacific island 
on which the first H-bomb explosion took place no 
longer exists. Today it is a hole over 100 feet deep. 


7 
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All of this takes no account of the deadly radio- 
activity which would fall out downwind for many 
tens of miles. 

In a short time both the United States and Russia 
will have enough H-bombs to destroy the rest of the 
population centers of the world completely. This is 
the nightmare. It is a dilemma—power for com- 
plete annihilation unaccompanied by a workable 
plan for control. 

But, you say, surely we must be doing something 
about this impossible situation. Unfortunately we 
have been able to do little and what we have done 
has been largely ineffective. There are two direc- 
tions to follow: physical defense and political nego- 
tiation. Let us consider first the various aspects 
of physical defense. 

PHYSICAL DEFENSE 
(1) Bigger and Better Bombs 

The greatest effort to date has been to build 
more bigger and better bombs. There is no doubt 
that our superiority in this regard has given Russia 
considerable pause. 

However, once we both possess an arsenal large 
enough to wipe out the adversary several times 
over, it will not make any difference how many 
more are stocked. Within two or three years our 
bomb stock-pile will no longer be a basis for secur- 
ity. This approach can be said to have given us ten 
years to solve our dilemma. The ten years are 
about up with virtually no progress. 

(2) Detection and Interception 

Our military people are now turning to long- 
range electronic detection and interception systems 
as the next best deterrent. All who study the prob- 
lem admit that such a system, no matter how 
elaborate, can never be 100 per cent effective. In 


fact an optimum of 30 per cent attackers knocked 
down would seem a difficult goal to attain. By 
merely sending 30 per cent more attackers our 
enemy could be assured of success. With the de- 
velopment of intercontinental guided missiles, the 
problem of defense becomes increasingly severe. 
Again great effort in long-range electronic detec- 
tion and interception will probably buy us a few 
more years in which to work, but at present our 
cities have only from 0-15 minutes warning. Im- 
agine trying to empty Chicago and its suburbs in 
a day, let alone in 15 minutes! 
(3) Decentralization and Dispersal 

The only significant physical defense to atomic 
attack is dispersal. This would buy us more time 
later when present deterrents become ineffective. 

The United States has spent over $100 billion in 
expansion since World War II. A logical person 
might assume that the federal government would 
have reconstituted a Plant Site Board within the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to disperse all new 
plants. Housing for transported workers would fol- 
low. Recall that most of the million new homes per 
year that we have been building since World War II 
have been FHA financed. What we need is to keep 
cities to a maximum of 50,000 and to separate them 
by 30 miles. With intelligent planning we could 
already have attained substantial dispersal without 
excessive cost. 

Apparently the scientists’ words have not been 
heard. A high order of insanity must invest a so- 


ciety that assiduously builds bigger bombs while at | 
the same time producing bigger and better targets | 


for such weapons. Why does this suicidal pattern 
of pre-atomic industrial building continue? Fifty- 
two per cent of American industry is concentrated 
in 35 heavily congested areas. Sixty per cent of our 
population lives in communities which occupy less 
than 3 per cent of our land area. The answer is 


complex but it lies largely with the vested interests 


of the big cities and the ignorance of the people. 
President Truman made a feeble attempt at de- 

centralization in 1951 by forming a board to advise 

applicants for federal loans where to build their 


plants. But even this anemic attempt raised a great | 


hue and cry from the National Association of 
Manufacturers and from Congressmen to the effect 
that “creeping socialism” was about to take an- 


other step. What those who object refuse to recog: | 


nize is that our society is becoming more complex 


at an accelerating rate. With increased complexity | 
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must come increased rules and regulations. Nat- 
urally we all want a minimum of controls, but 
personal life would be pretty hazardous if there 
were no law against murder, and national life may 
not survive without some federal laws on dispersal. 
The shortsightedness of those who fight for the 
status quo is easily seen by a consideration of the 
result of a global atomic war. If the industrial 
centers are wiped out, a very high percentage of 
our capital investment will be lost. The cost of 
dispersal would be a cheap insurance premium 
against this eventuality. The cost would be further 
defrayed by the increased efficiency of traffic, to say 
nothing of the health and happiness of the people. 
Dispersal will require a large expenditure and 
necessary restrictions of our economic and _ indi- 
vidual freedom, but it is absolutely imperative. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 
Our problem of physical defense is exaggerated 


by the persistent mishandling of the manpower 
problem. The unintelligent policies of Selective 
Service with regard to scientific personnel go back 
to World War II. If so many young physicists and 
chemists had not been drafted, the atomic bomb 
project might have been completed before the in- 
vasion of Europe with the consequent saving of 
hundreds of thousands of American casualities. In 
his memoirs, Winston Churchill put it this way: 
“During the human struggle between the British 
and German air forces, between pilot and pilot, 
between anti-aircraft batteries and aircraft, between 
ruthless bombing and the fortitude of the British 
people, another conflict was going on step by step, 
month by month. This was the secret war, whose 
battles were lost or won unknown to the public, and 
only with difficulty comprehended even now to 
those outside the small scientific circles concerned. 
No such warfare had ever been waged by mortal 
men. The terms in which it could be recorded or 
talked about were unintelligible to ordinary folk. 
Yet if we had not mastered its profound meaning, 
used its mysteries even while we saw them only in 
the glimpse, all the efforts, all the prowess of the 
fighting airmen, all the bravery and sacrifices of the 
people would have been in vain. Unless British 


science had proved superior to German and unless 
its strange sinister resources had been effectively 
brought to bear on the struggle for survival, we 
might well have been defeated, and being defeated, 
destroyed.” 

These are accurate and eloquent words. Their 
context is much more impressive today as science 
speeds ahead. 

A further example of our confusion on man- 
power is shown by the cross-purposes of various 
government agencies. The National Science Foun- 
dation has allocated a large and disproportionate 
share of its fellowship funds for men who are pur- 
suing theoretical physics, a field requiring the high- 
est possible mathematical ability and intelligence. 
At the same time a recent Chicago Ph.D. in theo- 
retical physics was drafted and made a typist at an 
obscure base. Any reasonable person would con- 
clude that the country’s defense would be better 
served if the man were at Los Alamos. What is the 
sense of deferring a scientist through graduate 
school to train him to do guard duty for several 
years? Most great discoveries have been made by 
younger scientists. Their training must be rigorous, 
compounding and continuous. A break in this train- 
ing not only reduces our desperately needed output 
of scientists but greatly reduces their capacity. 

Our production of scientists is terribly inade- 
quate to meet the increasing need. This is partly 
a result of the reduction in the number of science 
majors which in turn is related to inferior mathe- 
matics training now prescribed in our high schools; 
but it is also due to the manpower policies of the 
nation. 

At best, physical defense should be considered a 
temporary deterrent. It will not prevent large-scale 
atomic warfare, although it might enable a few of 
us to survive. We must turn to the other possible 
solutions to the dilemma. 

POLITICAL OR PHILOSOPHICAL SOLUTIONS 

(1) Initially we proposed to the United Nations 

that an international control be placed on fission- 

able materials. This was rejected by the Russians 

and now is dead. Recently President Eisenhower 
(Continued on page 27, column 2) 





Gheorgin calls this “the 25th hour,” the hour too late for anything. We know it is 
Romans 8:19, “For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God.” Knowing this, let us use our time, not in straightening pictures in 
a house on fire, but jump into the work of saving souls, losing our lives for Jesus’ sake 


and thus finding them.—CORRIE TEN BOOM 
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I. THE MIDST OF MATERIAL prosperity unequaled 
elsewhere in the world, thousands of American 
Christians this month will thank God for the bless- 
ings of home and nation; for health and wealth; 
for food and clothing, comfort and convenience; 
for increase, abundance, security. Many of them 
will be sincere and devout, yet their thanksgiving 
may be false and hypocritical—false because the 
thanksgiving is predicated on material prosperity 
as a necessary indication of the blessing of God; 
hypocritical because the prayer is essentially self- 
centered, self-assured and self-satisfied. 

In the Gospel according to Luke our Lord makes 
his sole reference to a prayer of thanksgiving—the 
self-righteous prayer of a self-centered Pharisee 
who prays with himself, “I thank Thee I am not as 


other men.” Our Lord contrasts this prayer to the 
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i 
jualed | prayer of a Publican who had reached an end of 
rican | himself, and casting himself before God, cried: 
bless) | “Lord, have mercy on me a sinner.” 
ealth; The Pharisee is condemned, not for the giving of 
ence; | thanks, but because of the utter falsity both of the 


them man and of his prayer of thanksgiving. 
viving Essentially, the Pharisee’s thanksgiving was an 
se the expression of pride and a claim to self-righteous- 


cae re 


perity | — ness based upon comparing himself with the Publi- 
God; can. This was his first mistake. He compared him- 
y self. self, a sinner although unrecognized, with other 
| sinners, instead of measuring himself beside the 
makes absolute perfection of a holy, yet merciful God. 
r—the | The Pharisee was thankful because, “I am not an 
arisee | —extortioner like this Publican.” Perhaps he had not 
not as F sat at the receipt of customs, as had the Publican, 
to the forcing out of helpless people more than was just, 
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for his own personal gain. But he did not ask him- 
self, “Have I ever envied or wished to gain at an- 
other’s expense, even in the matter of religious 
recognition and position?” 

“I am not unjust.” Perhaps he had never de- 
frauded his brother. Yet he did not ask, “Have I 
been guilty of the criticism of others, of unfair gos- 
sip, of passing judgment on my fellows without ob- 
taining the facts, without inquiring as to the other 
man’s side of the question?” 

“IT am not an adulterer.” Yet he did not ask 
himself, “Have I never looked upon a woman and 
lusted after her, and in my mind and in the desire 
of my heart possessed her?” 

He then turned to boast of his supposed good 
deeds and righteousness: “I fast twice each week. 
I give tithes of all I possess.” Such boasting is 
not unlike that of the individual who is proud be- 
cause he regularly pays his debts, or his income 
tax, as though doing the thing that the law requires 
is a basis for pride and self-satisfaction. 

What this pharisee really said in his heart was, 
“T thank Thee, Lord, that I am better than other 
men, that I am good, that I am religious, that | 
recognize you as the Living God. I thank Thee I 
am not like other people. I am so much better than 
they are, and an evidence of this is that you have 
blessed and prospered me so greatly. I thank Thee, 
Lord, I am not as this Publican.” 

Had he really known himself as God knew him, 
the Pharisee might have prayed, “Have mercy upon 
me, for I am no better than other men. I need Thy 
mercy.” Or, he might have prayed, “I thank Thee 
that I am as other men are, sinners, for it was sin- 
ners Thou didst come to call, not the righteous; it is 
sinners Thou canst save, not the good; and it is 
sinners who are the objects of Thy love.” Or, he 
might have prayed, “Have mercy upon me because 
I am not as other men are. I am self-righteous and 
proud, intolerant and unloving, unmerciful.” But, 
no! He prayed that one prayer which once and for 
all condemned him. He said, “I thank Thee I am 
not as other men are,” whereas he should have said, 
“I am a sinner, no better than other men. Lord, 
have mercy upon me!” 

This Thankgiving Day, 1954 what is the true at- 
titude of heart, conscious or unconscious, behind 
our prayer of thanksgiving? Have we, as citizens 
of the United States and Canada, the two most 
prosperous nations materially in the world today, a 
sense of being the object of God’s favor because of 


this material prosperity? And are we therefore 
saying in our hearts, “I thank Thee that I am a 
member of a nation more righteous, more just than 
other nations? I thank Thee that I am more com- 
fortable than men and women of other nationalities. 
I thank Thee that I have a degree of material pros- 
perity and social security which others do not en- 
joy. I thank Thee that I am a citizen of a democ- 
racy rather than a communist or fascist state”? 

Such thankgiving is blood brother of the Phari- 
see’s in our Lord’s story, for to be self-righteously 
thankful, whether as a nation or as citizens, is to 
neglect the judgment of God which is revealed by 
other criteria than material prosperity or form of 
government. Materialism in a democracy, which 
does not give God His rightful place, will be judged 
by God no more kindly on that level than material- 
ism in a communist state. It is not so much the 
form of government under which men live which is 
the object of God’s “Yea” or God’s “Nay”; rather 
it is men who seek the things of the Spirit instead 
of the things of this world. (This is not to take into 
account that atheistic aspect of communism.) 

Are we saying, “I thank Thee that I belong to a 
more privileged race than others. I am Caucasian. 
I have a white skin. I am really a member of the 
master race”? 

“Oh,” you say, “I would not say that!” 

But are we saying it in the way we live, in our 
heart attitude toward the negroes or toward other 
races, in a sense of superiority in Christian work 
which fails to encourage members of another race 
to take responsibility, but which even in Christian 
service wants to maintain a position of direction 
and leadership rather than to be servants-slaves? 
Should we not rather be asking God for forgiveness 
for having so much, and holding so much, when 
others lack; for having an attitude of pride; for 
failing to be identified with those to whom we are 
tq be witnesses to the Lord Jesus? 

To thank God for material privilege and posses- 
sion may be false, because implied in that thanks- 
giving may be an expression of satisfaction at the |] 
misfortune of others because they insist upon a way 
of life that is not the American way. Or it may ex- 
press selfishness in my own good fortune, and the 
sense that this is an indication of God’s blessing 
because of some righteousness that I possess. Does 
my thanksgiving suggest a belief that God has sin- 
gled me out for His special care, provision and 
blessing, that God is blessing me because of some 
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good in me, because of some response in my heart 
to Him? 

If God has blessed us individually and nationally 
with food and plenty, with brain and sinew, with 
health and strength, with opportunity to learn and 
to accumulate, should we as Christians use these 
things in order to satisfy our physical selves? 
Rather, should we not regard these opportunities 
and privileges as a sacred trust to be used for 
Christ’s sake in helping others and in the spread 
of the gospel? 

To thank God with a sense that we as a nation are 
better than other nations, or that we are blessed 
because of some goodness inherent in us, because 
we are at peace while others are at war, because we 
have freedom when others are oppressed, because 
we have plenty when others starve, may be to pray 
the thanksgiving prayer of the Pharisee. 

One of the greatest mistakes we are in danger 
of making today is to equate material prosperity 
with the blessing of God, to judge and evaluate a 
good income, a comfortable home, abundant food 
and clothing as necessary and unquestionable signs 
of His blessing, forgetting that perhaps we pray for 
these things and God grants them to us only to send 
leanness to our souls; forgetting perhaps that we, 
in desiring these material blessings, are guilty of 
the same sin as Israel of old, when as a nation she 
lusted after the leeks and garlics of Egypt. 


Or have we always obtained what we enjoy just- 
ly, or have we cut corners, have we gained at an- 
other man’s expense, have we exploited employees 
unfairly. Or if not at present, is our abundance the 
result of individual or national exploitation for our 
own gain in previous generations? 

Should not the first thought of Christian business 
men be that our business shall not be primarily 
conducted for selfish gain but for the common good 
of all who are involved, that we are always truthful 
in our advertising and in our claims for the product 
we represent, that we are fair in all our business 
dealings and in every business transaction, that we 
are concerned that our total business activity will 
not just be for personal benefit but for the good of 
all concerned? Should we this Thanksgiving be 
saying before God, “Forgive me, O Lord, because I 
am not so just as others, because I am not even so 
fair and truthful as some unbelievers in business, 
because I seem to be more selfish, more materially 
minded than many of my competitors. Forgive me 
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because my business ethics are not above reproach. 
Forgive me, O Lord, for interpreting material suc- 
cess as a sign of spiritual blessing, for being com- 
placent and enjoying the good things of this life 
when others suffer and are in need.” Are we guilty 
of thanking God for that which is unjust and for 
that which is even unloving to possess? 


God grant that this Thanksgiving we may know 
what it means to humble ourselves before God, to 
realize afresh that we are as other men in all that 
eternally matters, that we are sinners, that we in 
ourselves can do nothing else but sin, that all our 
righteousness is as filthy rags, that God has not 
singled us out to be His peculiar people because of 
some good in us; but rather that God has had 
mercy on all men in Christ and so He has had 
mercy on us. 


For this, this Thanksgiving we praise and bless 
the name of the Lord our God. END 


MY STUDENTS LED ME TO CHRIST 
(Continued from page 6) 


own, nor even the real meaning of sin. All that 
came later as the Holy Spirit opened the Word to 
me. 


For I began immediately to read the Word, and 
to read it now with understanding. It meant some- 
thing to me personally and the Lord came to mean 
something to me personally. I discovered a Father 
and a Son who listened to me individually, who 
were interested in me as one person, not as a part of 
the great mass of humanity. 


I learned about a quiet time and have never 
failed to keep it, twice a day, as a time devoted only 
to the Lord and His Word. I learned the power of 
and the necessity for prayer. My growth in Him 
has been steady since then. The old self is still with 
me to tempt me and to plague me with the old 
habits and attitudes; but by the Father’s unmerited 
favor I have the one sure help, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who really is, as we all must learn, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, and apart from Him we 
can do nothing. END 





JOHN WESLEY 


What is the real value of a thing but the price 
it will bear in Eternity? 
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the looking-up-the-road man 


On the second Sunday of November 70 years ago, 


the first missionaries 


arrived in Korea. Today that is Korea’s Thanksgiving Day. | 


This is the story of Samuel Moffett 


father, pioneer, early builder of the Korean Church. 
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By MARY SETH 


ii AUSTIN MOFFETT was seventy-four when 
Charles Moffett, the second of his five sons, set sail 
for foreign mission service. It was a hot July day 
in 1938 that Charles, his wife Marion, and eighteen- 
month-old daughter Alice boarded the Japanese 
ship Tuiyo Maru in San Francisco for the first lap 
of the long voyage to India. 

There were music, streamers and balloons, and 
baby Alice thought it was all for her, especially 
the basket of California fruit sent by Charles’ older 
brother Jim. 

Charles spent two days with his father before 
embarking. When they parted, both felt it was the 
last time they would see each other. Left behind in 
his home in Monrovia, California, spare, erect, 
graying pioneer missionary Samuel A. Moffett re- 
called his own departure for Korea, in 1889, forty- 
nine years earlier. 

Death was the penalty—at least on the books— 
for teaching the Christian faith in the Korean in- 
terior at that time, and missionaries had to be con- 
tent to live in the five treaty ports. But Samuel 
Moffett refused to remain in Seoul and became the 
first Protestant missionary to take up residence in 
the inland. The ancient city of Pyengyang, founded 
in 1122 B.c.—“the wickedest city in all Asia”— 
whose crumbling walls were built in the days of 
King Solomon, was his headquarters, and his parish 
was all of North Korea. The city was so “tough” 
that once each year the king scraped up the thugs 
and thieves in the city and took them to the out- 
skirts, allowing them to fight all day between two 
hills to work off a little steam. 

There was no Christian within 150 miles of the 
collection of thatch-roofed mud houses set between 
two rivers which was Pyengyang, and the young 
missionary was stoned in the streets when he first 
walked through the city. He used to tell his chil- 
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dren that he was glad he was a thin man because he 
made a bad target. 

One of the Korean police who helped with the 
stoning later became a Christian. His name was Yi 
Keui Poong, and he was to be the first foreign mis- 
sionary sent out by the General Assembly of the 
Korean Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Moffett 
became the first moderator. Yi Keui Poong went 
to the legend-haunted island of Quelpart, famous 
for its pearls, where he in turn was stoned and 
threatened. 

A religion of fear —a form of animism — was 
what Samuel A. Moffett found when he arrived. 
Mothers would give their lovely little babies ugly 
names like Little-Squint-Eye and Wart-on-the-Nose, 
in an attempt to confuse and keep away the evil 
spirits. When they learned of the Great Spirit who 
is Love, the ugly names went — Little-Squint-Eye 
became Little Jewel, and Wart-on-the-Nose gave 
way to Flying Cloud. 

The tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed missionary in his 
black suit and black hat became a familiar figure 
but was quite a contrast to the dark-skinned Kor- 
eans dressed in pure white. This difference proved 
to be something of a nuisance to Sam Moffett. 
Wherever his evangelistic work took him, when Sat- 
urday night arrived he was in the habit of “borrow- 
ing” a house, getting out the tin tub he carried with 
him and filling it with river water in preparation 
for the weekly scrub. There followed quite a hulla- 
baloo as the Koreans gathered, wetting the mul- 
berry paper windows (which were not transparent) 
with their fingers and poking little holes—all to 
discover whether or not the foreigner was white all 
over. 

The Korean name for Dr. Moffett was Ma-moksa 
(Pastor Moffett), but the Korean Christians came 
to call him “the looking-up-the road man.” And 
certainly he was that when, six years after his ar- 
rival, he stood on old King Kija wall behind his 
house and told his broker to buy all the land to the 
opposite hill a half-mile away. 

In 1895 that seemed a foolhardy thing to do—but 
it turned out to be farsighted. As the years passed, 
the entire 110 acres became filled with schools, 
academies, a college, a theological seminary, Bible 
institute, hospital, churches, and industrial shops. 

Charles Moffett and his. father were correct in 


their premonition of 1938 that they would never see 


each other again. A year later in Moga, Punjab, 
India, Charles received the cablegram. It came just 





CONVENTION SPEAKER 

Samuel A. Moffett Jr., son of “The 
Looking-Up-the-Road Man,” and mis- 
sionary in China until forced to leave 
by the Communists, will speak at Ur- 
bana, December 27 to January 1. Send 
in your $7 registration fee today. 


before a special service in which Charles was com- 
missioned to take charge of the whole district. Dr. 
Frank Llewellyn told the other workers the news, 
saying, “As one faithful soldier of the cross lays 
down the standard, another stands ready to take it 
over and lift it high.” 

Charles was not the only son of Reverend Dr. 
Samuel A. Moffett to carry on the work he had be- 
gun. All five of the boys became missionaries. 
James, the oldest, is a National Missions pastor in 
the Wyalusing Valley in northwest Pennsylvania. 
Charles, the second, now on furlough from India, 
is assistant minister in Louisville, Kentucky. Sam 
“Junior” is now in the United States teaching and 
preaching before returning to the mission in Korea. 
Howard, a medical missionary, is spending two 
years in Chicago, studying internal medicine before 
returning to Korea. Tom, the youngest, has recent- 
ly accepted a call to a church in West Virginia after 
spending four years at the Mountaineer Mining 
Mission in the same state. All were born and reared 
in Pyengyang until they reached college age, when 
they were sent to the United States. 

The decision to enter Christian service was not 
a foregone conclusion for any of the boys. But from 
the time they were small children, each one firmly 
believed that his father would be pleased to have 
him become a minister, but the missionary never 
actually said so. 

His admonition to each had always been, “Don’t 
become a minister if you can possibly help it.” 

Each found this a little shocking because they 
all knew how much the ministry meant to their 
father. They all had heard him say that he often be- 
came tired in the work but never tired of the work. 

Jim, the eldest son, said that, as he struggled 
through his younger years into a faith of his own, 
there were two steadying influences: one was his 
father’s personality, the way he faced sorrow and 
danger—he could count eight distinct times when 
his father had escaped with his life by the skin of 
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his teeth—the way he solved church quarrels and 
missionary misunderstandings, the love he showed 
for all, the way he always put first things first, the 
way he never raised an unnecessary issue and never 
compromised on a basic one. The other influence 
that Jim remembers is the vitality of the young 
Korean Church which was strong because it was 
from the beginning a self-supporting, self-propa- 
gating church, just as it was a praying, Bible-study- 
ing, witnessing church. 

Charles said of his father that he was “a great 
spiritual giant who had the keenest understanding 
of the teachings of Christ and their application to 
every-day life, so that it blossomed forth in the 
details of his every-day living with such genuine- 
ness and joy that he was a walking demonstration 
of what Christ meant when he said, ‘I am come that 
ye might have life and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.’ ” Dr. Moffett believed in fun, laughter 
and jokes, and was himself a great practical joker, 
and he never enjoyed a prank more than when it 
backfired and he became the victim. 

For dinner parties in Korea, Dr. Moffett had a 
set of practical joke equipment to use on unsuspect- 
ing guests, such as a fork with rubber prongs, a 
piece of tin like a blot of ink to place in front of 
an ink bottle, a rubber disc to place under a dinner 
plate to inflate by remote control at the proper time 
to make the plate jump or tilt, and a piece of cotton 
to place in the meringue of a lemon pie. 

There was a set of water glasses. Concealed in 
the design of one glass was a small hole so that 
when one of the boys would drink, water would 
drip down the front. The children enjoyed the joke 
over a period of years, and finally, to the intense | 
delight of their father, summoned up enough nerve | 
to switch the trick glass to Dad’s place. 

In spite of devout parents, Howard (next to | 
youngest boy) says he never was a particularly good 
child, and obedience came with the utmost diff 
culty. He recalls his first furlough in 1921 in the 
United States at the age of five, when his father | 
sternly reprimanded him for standing on the street: | 
car seats to look out the windows, and after reluc- 
tantly sitting down, bursting into song with “Trust 
and obey, for there’s no other way ... ” to the f 
amusement of the other passengers. [ 

At the ages of six and five, Sam and Howard 
were continually wrestling and scrapping with each 7 
other all through the first furlough. In later years, [ 
relatives confided that their only recollection of the § 
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visit was of the two boys under the table or behind 
the couch in “friendly” combat. “Actually,” said 
Howard, “I think I was just trying to get back at 
Sam for having fed me ink and dead flies at the 
tender age of fourteen months.” 

Although Korean bedtimes were early and rigidly 
enforced, playtimes in childhood were rather care- 
fully supervised, and community children were 
given the freedom of the Moffett yard. 

“As I look back,” Howard recalls, “upon the al- 
most nightly soccer and football games we played 
in the large combination living- and dining-room of 
our semi-Korean style home in Pyengyang, with 
Father (reading in his rocking chair, providing a 
useful obstruction to dribble around or use in a 
screen play), I marvel at his patience and good 
nature. How he stood it is more than I can under- 
stand.” 

But there was a time when Mrs. Moffett was con- 
cerned about her “rough boys” and imported a girl 
cousin, for a couple of years, to act as a “softening 
influence” in their home life. 

“But Father and Mother were both fond of 
sports,” Howard says. “He refused to subscribe to a 
newspaper, because he felt he might spend too 
much time reading it when there were more im- 
portant things to do. But he sorely missed the 
sports writeups particularly during the major- 
league baseball season. 

“Another missionary, C. L. Phillips once ran in- 
to Father in the Presbyterian Foreign Missions 
offices in New York when both were on furlough. 
Father asked Phillips if he were busy that after- 
noon. Phillips hesitated a moment and then mum- 
bled that he was afraid he was busy. Father said, 
‘Oh, that’s too bad. I’m looking for someone to go 
out to Yankee Stadium with me.’ Phillips, who had 
been contemplating a secret solo flight to the ball 
park himself, quickly decided that his ‘other en- 
gagement’ was not too pressing and the two of them 
had a wonderful time at the game.” 

Along with athletics, all the young Moffetts were 
encouraged to do as much good reading as possible. 
Since books were not always easy to come by in 





Pyengyang, their mother had carefully built up a 
large library which covered the four walls of a 
large room from floor to ceiling and contained every- 
thing from Alice in Wonderland to The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic in three volumes. 

The boys were taught to eat what was set before 
them. To be sure, they only had to eat small por- 
tions of foods they didn’t care for, but the Reverend 
Samuel Moffett believed one could learn to enjoy 
any wholesome food. When Howard was still young 
enough to be in a high chair, he certainly did not 
like oatmeal for breakfast, just as Jim hadn’t liked 
cooked carrots and Sam hadn’t liked onions (they 
do now). But the oatmeal dislike was a direct blow 
to their father’s pride in his Scottish background. 
The conflict was waged for some time, until Howard 
evidently thought he had found the knockout punch. 
One morning he picked up his bowl of oatmeal and 
turned it upside down on his head. As the cream 
and oatmeal streaked down his face, he grinned 
with victory. The older boys thought a knockout 
had actually been scored. For a minute their father 
hesitated and seemed at a loss as to what to do. 
Then he went to the kitchen and returned with a 
full bowl of oatmeal and, after several more at- 
tempts, Howard learned that dumping his bowl only 
produced more from the kitchen, resulting in his 
having ultimately to eat more oatmeal than if he 
had eaten his first serving without objection. 

Some years later Charles recalls helping Santa 
Claus prepare a red bicycle for presentation with a 
big sign on it that read, FOR TWO BOYS WHO 
LIKE OATMEAL AND ONIONS. “I never really 
agreed or could appreciate this particular disci- 
pline,” Charles wrote, “until I went to Peking for 
the Scout Jamboree and we were served cabbage 
soup three times a day to the disgust and hunger 
of most of our troop. They spent most of their 
extra cash on store food, while I really enjoyed the 
soup and was grateful to Father for the discipline, 
when I had my money for other things during the 
sightseeing trips following the jamboree.” 

Along with his keen sense of values and his un- 

(Continued on page 29, column 1) 





In encouraging young men to come out as missionaries, do use the greatest caution. 
One wrongheaded, conscientiously obstinate man would ruin us. Humble, quiet, per- 


severing men . 


. men of an amiable, yielding temper, willing to take the lowest place, 


to be the least of ali and the servants of all; men who enjoy much closet religion—who 
live near God, and are willing to suffer all things for Christ’s sake without being proud 


of it—these are the men we need.—ANN JUDSON of BURMA, 1843 
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By JOSEPH T. BAYLY 


i THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. I 

Six one-syllable words, each of which can be de- | 
fined rather easily. But put them together and what 
do they mean? 

That question occupied the attention of 600 dele- | 
gates and 300 consultants from 51 different coun- 
tries who gathered for the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches during the last two 
weeks of August. In small committee rooms and in 
huge McGaw Auditorium (capacity 7,000) it was 
discussed. 


a 


Everybody agreed that the world desperately 
needed hope. Everybody agreed that a message of 
hope should come out of Evanston. 

But what is that message of hope? “Christ, the 
Hope of the World”—yes, but in what way? 

After labor extending over some months, the 
Committee on the Main Theme finally brought in 
a statement. 

The Eastern Orthodox spokesman thought the 
statement should be stronger concerning the resur- 
rection of Christ: “He is risen indeed.” 

An Indian youth consultant (while the chairman, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, impatiently waited 
— impatient because the youth did not have the 
right to speak in a plenary session) labored the 
point that there was only one sentence in the whole 
statement that would give hope to the people of | 
India. That was the hope for “a society which rec- 
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The Bishop of Harrar, Ethiopia, with Evanston polic 
Dr. Josef Hromadka, Czechoslovakia + Archbishop Brilioth, Swede} 
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ognizes human dignity, where there is a just dis- 


tribution of the burden and benefit of labor.” 

Objecting that the words, “The Christian concern 
for the Jewish people . . . is a sign of hope,” would 
jeopardize his friendship with Jews, an American 
Episcopal layman stated that he would certainly not 
vote for that statement of the hope. 

Then later the Jewish involvement in the hope 
again came up for criticism — this time from 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Ambassador to the U.S. 
“It seems theologically clear that if the Cross ful- 
filled everything and if therefore the Church alone 
now is the carrier of the covenant, that any further 
political expectation for the Jews would mean that 
there was still something which has not been al- 
ready completely and finally fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Mr. George Goyder, Managing Director of Brit- 
ish International Paper, Ltd. and a delegate of the 
Church of England began to speak. He objected to 
the report because it was “lukewarm about the sec- 
ond coming of Christ,” and to the fact that people 
criticize those who expectantly await His return as 
“curious.” “I have a wife and children whom I 
left in England, and I look forward to our reunion. 
I would hardly appreciate it if someone told me | 
was ‘curious’ for anticipating seeing my loved ones 
again.” In the same way, Mr. Goyder said, he an- 
licipates seeing his Lord. 
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The Rev. Kenneth Henderson, from Australia, 
had another sort of objection to the report. “I be- 
long to that battered remnant called the Christian 
humanists. Our need is for moral self-confidence— 
we should not attempt to cause our laymen to make 
premature preparations to meet Him in the air.” 

And so it went, until the report (with references 
to the Jews omitted and an ingredient of “joyous 
expectation” added) was finally sent out to the 
churches for study. 

Dr. Martin Niemoller (Evangelical Church in 
Germany) had the last word. 

“T don’t think the World Council of Churches 
has been reading the Bible. I see that the report 
says, ‘Our wisdom is not divine.’ The Bible doesn’t 
say that; it says that our wisdom is from above. 
That statement is a rope on which we can hang.” 
Dr. Niemoller suggested that the statement be 
changed to “Our knowledge is not beyond error.” 

People were inclined to agree with him. And 
Biblical Christians were inclined to agree with 
other parts of Dr. Niemoller’s statement as well. 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

In the opinion of this observer, one of the most 
notable services performed by those who met at 
Evanston was the survey of religious liberty. 

A picture of world conditions emerged which 
told almost as much by what was left unsaid as by 
what was clearly presented. 

The World Council leaders must surely have ap- 
preciated the irony involved as Greek Orthodox 
leaders listened to reports of severely restricted re- 
ligious freedom in Roman Catholic countries, know- 
ing that a similar situation exists in Greece. The 
same quality of irony could be felt in connection 
with the Ethiopian (Coptic) Church. 

UNITED STATES 

As in other areas of theology and ecclesiology. 
the American spokesman on the subject of religious 
liberty in the United States did no small disservice 
to Protestant unity at home and our national repu- 
tation abroad. Reporting on religious liberty in the 
United States, Dr. Reuben Nelson, General Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Convention, con- 
trasted the contemporary situation with that of 
1935, when “‘it is altogether possible that the United 
States would have been omitted in any discussion 
of the problem of religious liberty.” 

And what is this new threat to religious liberty 
in the U.S., according to Dr. Nelson? Not Roman 
Catholicism—‘a large section of the Roman Church 
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would prefer to see the present pattern of Ameri- 
can religious life preserved.” Not within the World 
Council itselfi—Today none of the churches repre- 
sented by the W.C.C. indicates any desire for estab- 
lishment among us.” 

Dr. Nelson stated that the current threat to re- 
ligious liberty in the U.S. comes from “an extreme 
view known as Fundamentalism, a radical ‘religious 
conservatism of the right.’ ” He further defined the 
threat in the following equation, which such people 
(according to Dr. Nelson) hold: “Christianity 
equals fundamentalism equals authoritarianism 
equals capitalism of the extreme right equals un- 
creative scientific thinking equals reactionary po- 
litics.” 

If American churchmen were outspoken (before 
a world-wide audience) about the fundamentalist 
threat to American freedom and Bishop Oxnam’s 
“oreat defense of religious liberty” before a Con- 
gressional Committee, churchmen from the com- 
munist orbit showed far greater restraint. (The 
one exception was East Germany, of which more 
will be said later.) 

HUNGARY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Apart from press interviews with Bishop John 
Peter (Hungarian Reformed Church) and Dr. Josef 
Hromadka (Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren), 
the subject of religious liberty in communist coun- 
tries was largely avoided. 

The following are typical questions and answers 
from the interview with Bishop Peter (Hungary) : 

Q.: Are you a member of the Communist party? 
A.: It would be impossible. 

Q.: Is there any sense of the word in which you 
could properly be called a communist? A.: 
erly speaking, I could not be called so. 

Q.: Can one be a communist and a Christian at 
the same time? 4.: 


Prop- 


Yes in a certain sense of the 
word. (Bishop Peter did not specify which word 
he referred to.) 

Q.: Can Christianity co-exist successfully with 
communism? A.; Yes. 

Q.: How does it happen that so many church 
leaders have been put in jail in your country? 
A.: A more detailed question would be necessary. 
I do not know exactly whom you wish to mention. 

The personal conclusion of this writer is as fol- 
lows. Without doubt the representatives from Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia were considered _politi- 
cally reliable spokesmen for their churches or they 
would not have been permitted to leave their coun- 
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tries and come to the United States. But getting 
behind these particular spokesmen to the basic sit- 
uation, the following seems to be true. 

The governments of Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
are today treating the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant Churches alike, imposing the same restric- 
tions upon each and granting each the same degree 
of freedom. 

When one takes his hands out of hot water and 
places them in lukewarm water, the lukewarm water 
seems cold; when another takes his hands out of 
cold water and places them in the same lukewarm 
water, it seems hot. Thus while the present condi- 
tions are to the Roman Church the greatest perse- 
cution it has suffered in centuries, the very same 
conditions are to Protestants the greatest liberty 
they have ever enjoyed. 

Therefore when we rightly express deep concern 
over the contemporary situation (in which reli- 
gious liberty is without doubt seriously curtailed), 
we should ask ourselves why we remained rather 
indifferent in the past to a situation (Roman Cath- 
olic persecution of Protestants in these same coun- 
tries) which makes the present, by contrast, seem 
like a period of religious liberty to the Protestants 
who live there. 

That the water will become colder seems beyond 
question—the history of Russia indicates this. The 
governments are, according to information at Evans- 
ton, concentrating upon the children rather than 
upon those whose beliefs are crystallized. The night 
of active religious persecution is probably coming, 
and for some churchmen (both Protestant and 
Catholic) it has already arrived. 

A slight hint of an underlying realistic approach 
to the situation was ¢ontained in the concluding 
word of Bishop Peter: 

Q.: With reference to your statement — “We, 
coming from the other side of the world, are 
tempted to represent to you not only the message 
of the church, but also the way of life we are learn- 
ing to practice,’—do you mean to imply that this 
“way of life” is congenial to you and that you ap- 
prove it? A.: In order to be a witness of the gos- 
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pel there, it is also my way of life. Christians 
understand what it means even in practical con- 
sequences, “The Word became flesh.” 

To this observer, Dr. Josef Hromadka appeared 
to take a position for the communist order. (Per- 


haps the knowledge that Dr. Hromadka spoke re- 


cently at a Communist peace rally in Berlin, and 
proposes to take a trip to Australia under pro-com- 
munist peace auspices was prejudicial in forming 
this opinion.) However, Dr. Hromadka declared 
that he was “in many ways devoted to the recon- 
struction of my country” and had “come to under- 
stand the reconstruction that is going on.” 

He further stated that although “the state itself 
is not Marxist or Communist,” it is “a state of the 
labor class to reorganize society, so that some kind 
of classless society would emerge.” He added, “I 
have much to say in favor of this.” 

The position taken by Dr. Hromadka and Bishop 
Peter did not remain unanswered — and the one 
who replied answered clearly, with added weight 
because he, too, came from behind the iron curtain. 
EAST GERMANY 

Dr. H. Guenter Jacob, general superintendent in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany of a large district of 
the Evangelical Union Church, was outspoken in 
describing the problems confronting Christians in 
East Germany under the Communists. “Adherents 
to the communist dogma must be intolerant of any- 
body who does not acknowledge its absolute rele- 
vance in matters of life and death. They must be 
particularly intolerant of us Christians who are 
bound in faith to God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Spirit, and can never approve of the 
communist dogma, if we do not want to betray our 
Christian faith. The communist dogma is faith in 
mankind’s self-redemption through definite social 
progress and hope for the ultimate this-worldly 
paradise, called the classless society and achieved 
by the proletariat as the redeemer of mankind. The 
Christian dogma is faith in Jesus Christ, the re- 
deemer of the world, who was crucified for us and 
rose from the dead, and hope for the consummation 
of His Kingdom on the day of His Second Coming. 





The then Archbishop of Canterbury once asked Thomas Betterton (1635-1710) why 
actors seem to have no difficulty in making an impression on their audiences, while 
preachers frequently leave them cold. The famous actor replied: “Actors speak of things 
imaginary as if they were real, while you preachers too often speak of things real as if 


they were imaginary.” 
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“It is impossible to believe in both our Christian 
dogma and in the communist dogma which reduces 
God to a product of a primitive mankind’s anxie- 
ties and Jesus Christ at best to a revolutionary who 
tragically failed. 
EITHER-OR FOR THE SINGLE-MINDED 

“It is an either-or proposition for any single- 
minded person. The adherents to the communist 
dogma themselves recognize the incompatibility, 
and we as Christians cannot but be grateful for 
their awareness. The gulf cannot be bridged.” 

Dr. Jacob described the Communist State’s atti- 
tude and methods in attaining its goal. “The State 
does not want to take any administrative measure 
against the Christian churches. The communists 
believe the existence of the Christian religion to 
be so entangled with certain stages of sociological 
evolution that education out of those backward 
stages by gradual scientific and ideological propa- 
ganda will necessarily eliminate the basis of the 
Christian churches. This explains why the real con- 
flict between Church and State breaks out over the 
problem of catechism and Christian education. 


VOLCANIC SOIL 

“What has been said makes it clear that the soil 
on which the Christian communities live is volcanic 
soil. However, there are not always volcanic erup- 
tions. There are also periods of relative stability 
during which the State postpones attaining a goal 
on tactical grounds and stops a necessary develop- 
ment from pragmatic considerations. It is at this 
point that the Church has great opportunities for 
which she is grateful. 

“On the one hand the Church can never deny her 
Christian confession and her missionary task; she 
can never water down the Christian faith to a pious 
feeling effective only when the individual with- 
draws into his ‘closet,’ or to a nice embellishment 
of family life. On the other hand the Church will 
be careful not to start on her own conflicts with the 
State and to seek martyrdom. Our Church knows 
all too well that the adherents to the communist 
party challenge the vitality of her faith, the power 
of her love, the authenticity of her hope and her 
readiness to suffer .. . 

“Such a challenge cannot be met by moral indig- 
nation and political action, crusading and tenacious 
defense of questionable Christian positions. Such 
a challenge forces the Christian community to go 
the way of spiritual renewal, beginning with the 








foundations of the Christian faith. Christian fel- 
low-travelers of all shades are doomed to abandon 
the course. The threadbare decoration of a once 
fashionable traditional Christianity that accompa- 
nied a bourgeois education breaks down under such 
a challenge . . .” 

THE PROBLEM DELINEATED 

Dr. Jacob listed the acute difficulties in East Ger- 
many as follows: 

(1) The State schools which all children with- 
out exception must attend. Teaching is explicitly 
based upon the communist creed. In particular, 
natural history, biology, past and present history 
are taught according to the materialistic ideology. 
Students must prove their faithfulness by activity 
in Communist youth organizations. “All children 
who have been brought up at home in the Christian 
faith constantly face deep inner conflicts at school 
... The Church may organize extra-curricular reli- 
gious instruction for the children of Christian fam- 
ilies, but it is evident that such a limited instruction 
is incapable of shaping the total life of the children 
through the teaching of the Gospel.” 

(2) The Church is denied the right to public 
missionary activity, and her activities are confined 
to the walls of the church building. This limits the 
Church’s opportunity to evangelize. 

(3) Professional life is largely dependent upon 
[securing] governmental offices, not only for state 
servants, but for teachers and other professional 
people, business men, artists and shopkeepers. Thus 
church members are under a heavy ideological at- 
tack—particularly the young people. “You will 
understand that many people who would like to be 
Christians are driven into a conflict which they can- 
not ultimately sustain . . . some change allegiance 
one day. Others dissociate themselves from the 
Church because they do not want to draw attention. 
These are desertions which, humanly speaking, we 
can understand.” 

Dr. Jacob concluded his stirring message with 
these words, which are relevant to China as well as 
to East Germany, to Christians living under Roman 
restrictions as well as to those under communism: 

“Under these circumstances it is a great help to 
experience intercession. It is the same service the 
primitive Church in Jerusalem did to the Apostles 
when she prayed, ‘Grant to thy servants to speak 
thy word with all boldness.’ ” 

In a question period at the conclusion of his 
message, Dr. Jacob was asked whether Christians in 
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communist countries should not be careful about 
criticizing the government in view of possible fu- 
ture imprisonment. 

“No,” replied Dr. Jacob, “I do not think that we 
should be overly careful. But we must be sure that 
we do right, speak right, and that at the last Judg- 
ment we can stand up.” 


RUSSIA 

Present religious conditions (especially as they 
pertain to the Eastern Orthodox Church) were out- 
lined by Dr. Gustav W. Heinemann, Mayor of Essen 
(Germany) and a member of the Council of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, who had recently 
returned from a 19-day visit in Russia. 

Dr. Heinemann said that he found the Orthodox 
Church, “after years of hard, violent persecution 
has been living, since 1943, under legally controlled 
conditions.” He listed three things which are for- 
bidden to the Church: instruction among the youth; 
charitable work; and so-called religious propa- 
ganda. 

Services “in church rooms” and official acts of 
the priests such as baptisms, weddings, funerals and 
prayers of intercession are permitted by Soviet au- 
thorities, according to the German lay leader. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

At the opening session of the Evanston Assembly, 
Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft deplored the absence of 
representatives of more than three-fourths of the 
world’s Christians. These fell into the following 
groups: (1) Roman Catholics; (2) Protestants not 
affliated with the W.C.C.; and (3) Churches in 
communist countries which were not permitted to 
send representatives. 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft then expressed his sorrow 
that the Roman Church leaders had not sent official 
observers to Evanston, as they had to Lund in 1949. 

Had such observers been at Evanston they would 
have been embarrassed by the careful analysis of 
the restriction of Protestant religious freedom, even 
to the extent of martyrdom, in Roman Catholic 
countries. More probably the analysis would have 
been softer than it was. 


SPAIN 

“It seems like a miracle,” said Dr. Manuel Gu- 
tierrez-Marin, President of the Spanish Evangelical 
Church, “that the Protestant movement continues 
to grow in Spain in spite of the severe restrictions 
placed upon its activities.” 

Dr. Gutierrez-Marin pointed out that there has 
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never been religious freedom in Spain. Spanish 
Protestantism is denied the right to make itself 
known to the public. Young Protestants must either 
join the Roman Church or they cannot be married. 
This is even true of third or fourth generation 
Protestants. 

Although Roman statistics show 158,000 dissent- 
ers in only 5 of the 64 dioceses (“How many may 
there be in the other 59?” asked Dr. Gutierrez- 
Marin), only 30,000 Spanish Protestants profess 
to belong to a Protestant congregation. 

The Spanish Evangelical Church, the Spanish 
Reformed Episcopal Church, the Baptists and the 
Plymouth Brethren are the core of Spanish Prot- 
estantism, according to Dr. Gutierrez-Marin. 

To this observer, it seemed that from churches 
which had experienced persecution and suffering 
came delegates to Evanston who have a Biblical 
theology and who look for the Second Coming of 
Christ. Nor is this surprising. 

LATIN AMERICA 

A newly-elected President of the W.C.C., Bishop 
(Methodist) Sante Uberto Barbieri of Argentina, 
reported on the state of religious liberty in Latin 
America. 

Speaking of the “30-year-old religious iron cur- 
tain,” Bishop Barbieri said that “if we search deep 
and intelligently, at the bottom of every curtailment 
of religious liberties we shall find the direct or in- 
direct influence of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

In a sharp indictment of the Roman Church, he 
continued, “She is the instigator, the inspirer and 
the prompter of much of the religious unrest and 
prejudice which crop up here and there . . . always 
seeking a favorable moment to cause discomfort 
and difficulties; and, in doing so, she does not hesi- 
tate to use the baneful principle that ‘the end jus- 
tifies the means.’ ” 

Reviewing the present state of religious liberty 
in Latin America, Bishop Barbieri listed Peru, Ecu- 
ador, Venezuela and Paraguay as principal coun- 
tries having religious restrictions “with a tendency 
to remain as they are or to increase.” He noted a 
decline in restrictions in Argentina and Mexico, 
and classified Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean republics as hav- 
ing “complete liberty of action for all religious 
bodies, with some special privileges for the Roman 


Catholic Church.” 


Commenting on the recent violence in Colombia, 
(Continued on page 31, column 1) 
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not be a -fraid, i I will 
He will be with me, He will be with me, He goes 
He will do mar-vels, He will do mar-vels, A -_ bove 
will stand for- ev- er, i will stand for- ev- er, His truth 
go sing-ing on-ward, go  sing-ing on-ward, We’re press- ing 




















ev - en think- i 
My shield and buck - 
And trav’-ling Home - 











This hymn was born in China during World War II. When 
universities were uprooted, students sang it on the long 
treks inland. Music and words, in both Chinese and Eng- 
lish, came from the Bible House in Tientsin. 
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THANKSGIVING 


B, THE WINTER OF 1620, the promising “New 
World” had turned bleak and cold for the Pilgrim 
settlers. The long voyage aboard the Mayflower had 
left this small band weak and infected with scurvy, 
and now they were dying daily as a variety of dis- 
eases took their toll. To avoid the possibiblity of an 
Indian attack they had to bury their dead secretly. 
It seemed that the Pilgrims had found complete 
religious freedom only to be visited and swallowed 
up by death in their wonderful new land. 

When the spring of 1621 came, only 51 of the 
original group of more than a hundred remained 
alive to carry on in Plymouth Colony. Yet in spite 
of all the hardships, there was much to be thankful 
for. The Indians had been no problem as the result 
of a smallpox epidemic which had decimated them. 
One Indian, the friendly Samoset, even proved to be 
a great help to the colonists by showing them how 
to plant their crops and hunt. 

That fall the Pilgrims gathered their first harvest 

in the new land, and set aside a time to rejoice. 
This first Thangsgiving Day is described in a little 
book with the long title, Journal of the Beginnings 
and Proceedings of the English Plantations at Ply- 
mouth in New England: 
“Our harvest being gotten in, our Governour sent 
foure men on fowling, that so we might after a 
more speciall manner rejoyce together; they foure 
in one day killed as much fowle as some ninetie 
men, whom for three days we entertained and feast- 
ed, and they went out and killed five Deere, which 
they brought to the Plantation . . . And although it 
be not alwayes so plentifull, yet by the goodnesse of 
God, we are so farre from want, that we often 
wish you partakers of our plentie ... ” 

At this happy occasion the Pilgrims feasted and 
rejoiced with their new Indian friends. They played 
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games and were merry. And following the custom 
of that time, the Pilgrims probably sang some of 
their well-beloved Psalm tunes including Old Hun- 
dredth, which was so named because it was based 


on the hundredth Psalm. 


All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 
Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell; 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. 


The Lord, ye know, is God indeed; 
Without our aid He did us make; 

We are His flock, He doth us feed, 
And for His sheep He doth us take. 


O enter then His gates with praise, 
Approach with joy His courts unto: 
Praise, laud, and bless His name always, 

For it is seemly so to do. 


The tune that they sang is better known to most 
of us today when used with the words, “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow.” Old Hundredth 
became famous during the sixteenth century as the 
theme song of the French Huguenots in their 
struggle against French Catholicism. In those years 
some of the bloodiest chapters in the history of 
religious persecution were written as massacre fol- 
lowed massacre on the streets of Paris and through- 
out France. Yet “the Huguenots sang their Psalms 
and their doxology . . . at the peril of their lives, in 
the secrecy of their homes, in the solitude of the 
woods, at the onset of battle, at the galley-slaves’ 
toil, on the rack, and at the scaffold.” 

The history of the Christian Church seems to 
show that the greatest songs of thanksgiving usually 
arise during times of deep trial and tribulation— 
times when men must reach out to God as their only 
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salvation and comfort. Then song has its greatest 
expression and meaning, for the joy of spiritual 
victory overcomes the perplexing problems that 
might otherwise lead to despair and destruction. 

At about the same time as the Huguenot Wars, 
the Dutch suffered terrible persecution and oppres- 
sion from Roman Catholic Spain. For years the 
Spanish armies had tried to stamp out Protestant- 
ism in the Netherlands. All kinds of tortures, im- 
prisonments and punishments were inflicted upon 
the Protestant opposition. Burning at the stake be- 
came a frequent procedure, and finally the death 
sentence was given for merely discussing the Bible 
or for possessing such forbidden writings. In God’s 
providence Spain finally exhausted herself warring 
with England and France, in addition to her in- 
volvement in the Thirty Years’ War which was by 
then raging in Europe. Thus did the Netherlands 
gain their freedom. 

To celebrate this happy event, the Dutch song of 
thanksgiving, “We Praise Thee, O God, Our Re- 
deemer, Creator” was composed, with its echoes 
of past persecution. Set to a simple Old Dutch folk 
melody, the song has become popular in many 
countries, and is especially popular at our own 
Thanksgiving time. 


We praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator, 
In grateful devotion our tribute we bring; 

We lay it before Thee, we kneel and adore Thee, 
We bless Thy holy name, glad praises we sing. 


We worship Thee, God of our fathers, we bless 
Thee; 
Thro’ life’s storm and tempest our Guide hast 
Thou been; 
When perils o’ertake us, escape Thou wilt make us, 
And with Thy help, O Lord, our battles we win. 


With voices united our praises we offer, 
To Thee, great Jehovah, glad anthems we raise. 
Thy strong arm will guide us, our God is beside us, 
To Thee, our great Redeemer, fore’er be praise. 


The period from 1618 to 1648 brought horror to 
Central Europe. Again religious disagreement be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestantism had 
avalanched into a great religious struggle. Germany 
was the prime hattle ground, hardly surviving these 
hideous years. The country suffered from contin- 
uous pillage and ravage, and heavy taxation was 
enforced to support the huge armies that swept 
across the land. Famine and plague followed in 
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their wake. During the Thirty Years’ War the 
walled town of Eilenberg, of which Martin Rinckart 
was bishop, became a city of refuge. Homeless and 
bewildered people from far and near crowded with- 
in its gates. Before long famine and pestilence set 
in and the town became a place of terror. Rine- 
kart found himself reading the burial service forty 
and fifty times daily—and even buried his own 
wife. In the midst of all this trouble and confusion, 
the town was taxed still more heavily to support the 
cost of battle. Their own army as well as that of the 
enemy sacked the town for food and anything of 
value. 

Yet Rinckart could praise God in the midst of 
life at its worst. He walked hand in hand with 
hunger, sickness and death, yet he felt the impulse 
to thank God. The result was a hymn that he en- 
titled “Short Grace before Meals.” 


Now thank we all our God 
With hearts and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices; 
Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours today. 


Oh, may this bounteous God 

Thro’ all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts 

And blessed peace to cheer us. 
And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 

In this world and the next! 


All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and Him who reigns 
With them in highest heaven: 
The one eternal God, 
Whom earth and heav’n adore! 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be everymore. 


This hymn, now better known by its first line, 
“Now Thank We All Our God,” carries through it 
the swelling tone of spiritual triumph. The hymn 
was so popular in Germany that it became a second 
Te Deum, and is today sung on occasions of national 
rejoicing in Germany, England and America. 

An example of rejoicing in the midst of hardship 
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is found in Acts 16:25-40, at a time when Paul and 
Silas were suffering persecution for preaching the 
gospel. They had been publicly beaten and then 
were fastened in the stocks of the Philippian jail. 
Yet at midnight they “prayed and sang praises unto 
God.” They could sing songs of praise, for they 
little feared what men could do to them. 


Through the centuries God has given his faithful 
children songs of thanksgiving. Nor is today an ex- 
ception. END 


| FELT LED 
(Continued from page 4) 


life the path of duty walked to the glory of God is 
the God-guided path. What about the unusual crises 
of life, when we are confronted with the choice of 
a career, or a life-partner, or the next phase in our 
studies or our work? 


We need to observe the principles just outlined, 
and to bear in mind that God is, as Oswald Cham- 
bers puts it, “The Master Engineer of circum- 
stances.” When the Word of God, circumstances 
that | have not contrived to pull to the shape of 
my choosing, and the inward sense of rest, or gen- 
eral sense of the rightness of things, point in the 
same direction, we may be fairly confident of be- 
ing in the will of God. And we may move forward, 
counting on Him to check us if in any way we have 
misread the evidence or misinterpreted His Word 
or our own convictions. We do well to heed the 
advice of godly friends who have passed our way. 
They are not automatically “wrong” because they 
belong to an older generation! 


Remembering that the Lord Jesus spent a night 
in prayer before choosing His disciples, some of us 
may find it really helpful to spend an unhurried 
season of prayer in a quiet place, seeking to have 
a clear mind and an unwarped judgment as we de- 
cide on our career. But for many of us the proc- 
esses that lead to this decision are so slow and sure 
that such a time seeking guidance would be quite 
uncalled for. We might instead use such hours for 
self-dedication to the vocation He has revealed. 


“Behold, Thy servants are ready to do whatso- 
ever my Lord the King shall appoint.” “Whatso- 
ever He saith unto thee, do it.” And we will find 
that “the path of the just is as the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day” 
(Proverbs 4:18). END 
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DOES NUCLEAR SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 9) 


proposed a mild alternate which would have each 
nation that was manufacturing fissionable materials 
contribute to a UN agency designed to produce 
power in needy countries. The idea was to reduce 
the military potential of all nations. Russia at first 
ridiculed the program, then agreed to talk—which 
may mean anything. In any event it is hard to 
believe that Russia would give up enough fission- 
able material to impair her offensive capacity in 
a war. 
(2) Next is the naive view that “atomic war is too 
terrible — no one will start it!” This hardly de- 
serves refutation. One has only to look at the na- 
ture and history of man, at a Hitler, a Stalin, a 
Nero, or imagine a group of frightened men in the 
Kremlin, to reject such a notion. To hold such a 
view one must believe that the nature of all men has 
recently been unalterably changed. What makes the 
problem even more ponderous is the fact that in 
due time many other nations beside Russia will 
have atomic weapons. About all we could be sure 
of is that we wouldn’t start atomic warfare, but 
after some recent statements by national leaders, 
even this is not certain. 
(3) A good number of intellectuals have seized 
upon World Government as the solution to the di- 
lemma. In principle they are correct. If only one 
organization in the world had arms there could be 
no atomic war. But this view is also naive. If 
Russia will quit such a loose organization as the UN 
if the Big Power veto is removed, there is clearly 
no hope for her to give up her sovereignty to a 
World Government and be ruled by a majority. In 
fact, even in this country, who but a few intel- 
lectuals would consider giving up our sovereignty 
to be ruled by majorities from India and China? 
Bertrand Russell claims that man will not survive 
unless there is one World Government within fifty 
years. He may be right, but this is no argument 
that will force people to have a World Government. 
As Reinhold Niebuhr said in his penetrating essay 
on World Government, “Our precarious situation 
is, unfortunately, no proof either of the moral abil- 
ity of mankind to create a world government by an 
act of the will, nor of the political ability of such a 
government to integrate a world community.” 
Niebuhr concludes that World Government is 
impossible. The majority of non-Christian intel- 
lectuals point to World Government as the only 
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solution, however unlikely, or adopt a profound 
pessimism. 

(4) At this point I should produce a neat Christian 
solution to make us happy. Unfortunately, al- 
though I have given much thought to this problem 
over the past ten years, I have no such solution. | 
merely have a few observations. 

In his fascinating allegorical novel, Out of the 
Silent Planet, C. S. Lewis graphically contrasts the 
natural (real) men of our planet with the hrossa of 
the Silent Planet. The Arossa are also eternal free 
moral personalities but they do not know sin. Their 
society appears to be what human society would be 
if man had not sinned. The hrossa would not have 
any trouble taking over our discoveries of nuclear 
science and putting them to peaceful purposes. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot donate our knowledge and 
our stockpile to the hrossa— we are stuck with the 
problem and the problem has the nature of man at 
its center. 

Two simple solutions may come to our minds: 
(1) If we can evangelize the leaders of all nations 
we will have peace. 

(2) The world is going to destruction as the Bible 
says, so there isn’t much we can do about it. The 
Lord will come first and take us out of this holo- 
caust so we really don’t have much to worry about. 

I am not sure that either of these answers is 
sound. Even if all the leaders in Russia could be 
evangelized—a most improbable assumption on the 
basis of history—this does not mean we would not 
have atomic war at some future date. The Crusades, 
the Inquisition, the execution of Michael Servetus 
all show how true Christianity can degenerate over 
a period of time. And in more recent history, the 
recollection of lynchings in a part of the United 
States known as the “Bible Belt” and the con- 
temporary enthusiasm among certain groups of 
Christians for McCarthy’s activities (with methods 
that are in violation of the Ninth Commandment) : 
all represent basic immorality in historical and 
contemporary Christian societies. Hence, if we talk 
about evangelism as a solution, it implies a special- 
ized and advanced sort of Christianity — one in 
which the practical fruits of the Spirit and the real 
life of Christ are more evident than in the lives of 
many of us, or in church history. 

The second answer is open to question also. Es- 
chatology is the most debatable area of Christian 
doctrine. When a vast world crisis looms up before 
us it is well to pause and evaluate our reasons for 
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any detailed view of the future we may have 
adopted. 

We may still be early Christians, but in any case 
we are given explicit warning that no man will 
know the time. This was done on purpose. Chris- 
tianity can be seriously handicapped if we insist on 
the short-range view. 

Another distressing aspect of the situation is the 
weak and divided condition of evangelical Chris- 
tendom. Here, at what is probably the most crucial 
time in the history of man, we are impotent. Not 
only are we divided, we are intolerant and dog- 
matic on non-essentials. The eternal truths we have 
to proclaim are greatly obscured by our traditions, 
our negative culture and our anti-intellectualism. 

A priori the hope that evangelical Christianity 
can solve the dilemma presented by nuclear science 
seems even more remote than that of the World 
Federalists. But there is one great difference: we 
have God on our side ready to work through us. 
This in turn makes our responsibility tremendous. 

Even if a great destruction comes it may not 
mean the extinction of the human race. It is prob- 
able that only the cities of Western culture would 
be destroyed. What is left might well be reduced to 
barbarism for a time. How great the need for the 
salt of the earth! Christianity would have to be as 
virile as in the days of Paul to survive under these 
conditions. 

We must conclude that all of the possible solu- 
tions appear to be rather hopeless. Perhaps our 
generation will fail. The gospel guarantees a new 
life for men and the potentiality for peace on earth, 
but there is no guarantee of historical success. On 
the other hand we have a profound responsibility to 
do what we can to attain limited victories. 

Remember the story of Abraham bargaining with 
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God about the number of righteous people which | 


would be needed to redeem a city? An adequate 
remnant apparently was not available in Sodom 
and Gomorrah; or, if present, the personal or col- 


lective righteousness of the remnant was inadequate | 


or ineffective. It is quite possible that we are in 


that position. There is so little positive, vital, | 


united Christian activity in our whole modern civil- 
ization that one hardly knows how or where to at- 
tack. Nuclear science may preclude survival of our 
nation and our culture. God may yet allow man 
largely to destroy himself. 
must carry on with serious and consecrated living 


for Christ and His Kingdom. 
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THE LOOKING-UP-THE-ROAD MAN 
(Continued from page 17) 

derstanding of boys, Dr. Moffett was a lover of 
nature and animals. As they grew up, the boys had 
some twenty different kinds of pets. Visiting 
pastors, as they watched the boys feeding their cur- 
rent quota, were sometimes reminded of the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah: “The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and the calf and the lion and the fatling 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” Pets 
included a dog and several cats eating from the 
same dish, feeding peaceably with pigeons and 
rabbits, Jim’s donkey named Blacknose and for a 
while a bear which Charles received as a present on 
his eleventh birthday. 

‘Many were the lessons of appreciation we learn- 
ed walking around the yard in Pyengyang on a 
Sunday afternoon,” Charles writes, “with Father 
peeling and slicing apples for us while we looked 
for the first ripe strawberries, signal of the opening 
of barefoot season for Moffetts. What fun it was 
to search for the first violet of spring, to examine 
the beauties of a tree peony, to watch a bee work 
its way to the heart of a flower, to spot the varieties 
of azalea bushes Father had collected. 

“And yet how well I remember one day when 
Father was sitting on our front porch having a 
committee meeting. A group of us were playing a 
game of soccer on the front lawn. In the heat and 
excitement of the game, as | tried to dodge a flower- 
ing almond near the edge of the lawn, I crashed 
into it and broke a number of branches. I felt 
pretty bad. I looked toward the porch as I climbed 
out of the bush, just in time to hear a missionary 
say, ‘Dr. Moffett, aren’t you going to scold your 
son for breaking the bush?’ Father said, ‘My 
friend, | am more interested in raising boys than in 
raising bushes, and in time I will know the right 
places for the bushes so I can have both.’ ” 

Each of the Moffett boys recalls family worship. 
Tom remembers a chapter of the Bible and prayer 
after breakfast every morning, although at the time 
he wasn’t overly enthusiastic about it. But he did 
look forward with eager anticipation to the half- 
hour between supper and bedtime, when his father 
would take him on his lap and tell him Uncle 
Remus stories. 

“Family prayers and Bible study were deeply in- 
grained into us,” Howard recalls. “I’ll never for- 
get overhearing Father and Mother on their knees 
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one night praying for us children . . . that we might 
be wholly committed unto Him, and that He would 
guide us into channels of service for Him. But it 
wasn’t the words so much as the earnestness and 
conviction in Father’s voice which made such a 
lasting impression on me. They were firm believers 
in strict Lord’s Day observance, too, and the day 
was definitely set apart as different from others, 
with special reading, Bible games, and the like. 
Father was also very meticulous and careful about 
business and financial matters, and generous in his 
contributions to church and missionary activity. 
From an early age, he made each of us keep our 
own accounts, setting aside a definite portion for 
Christian giving, and another portion for savings. 
The year before we left home for college, as a kind 
of supervised practice, we paid for all of our ex- 
penses, including board and room.” 

An unusual feature in the Moffett family life was 
their summer vacation on a houseboat on the Tae- 
dong River, which flows through Pyengyang. The 
houseboat was simply two rooms built on a flat 
river boat, with a thatch roof. Dr. and Mrs. Moffett 
used the one bed in a curtained-off section; the 
children all slept on straw mats on the floor which 
were piled up to make a couch in the daytime. 
Howard tells about it: “Father preferred this to the 
regular summer resort at Sorai Beach, because it 
gave him more of a rest, and the course of the 
river flowed through his evangelistic territory, so it 
gave him an opportunity to check on some of the 
country work and churches without making special 
trips. As children we thoroughly enjoyed living 
right on the water, moving from sandbank to sand- 
bank, getting a thrill out of swimming, small-boat- 
ing, and shooting the rapids, almost endlessly ex- 
ploring caves, and climbing nearby mountains. 

“When Tom was a baby, Father had a special 
stick which represented him. At any time of the 
day or night he would throw it off the boat shout- 
ing, ‘Tom overboard.’ At that signal, regardless of 
what any of us was doing, we were all required to 
dive overboard to rescue the stick. This was for 
practice in case Tom actually did fall overboard. 

“Every day we had to learn one new ‘verse’ of 
the Shorter Catechism which Father carefully 
checked us on, and every night after getting to bed 
under the mosquito nets, we sang songs and hymns, 
usually ending up with ‘Shall We Gather at the 
River.’ Father also made up a number of songs 
which we thoroughly enjoyed. His own staunch 


favorite was ‘Blessed Assurance.’ Every afternoon 
we usually had a session of family Rook, and then 
Father would retire for his vacation indulgence of 
detective story reading before swimming time.” 

Howard returned to the beaches of his childhood 
summers with the Fifth Air Force in 1950 and 
found them much as he remembered, even to a little 
inlet which had warm water on cold days. From a 
letter to his wife Delle: “The makeshift road ran 
right across the beach (lovely sand) to the tempo- 
rary bridge which I ran across without any difficulty 
whatsoever. Not having a vehicle was really a help, 
and on getting across to the north end of the city 
(which has spread up that way a great deal), I just 
kept on running into town; asked the first person 
I met if he were a Christian. He replied in the af- 
firmative and then asked me in return if I knew 
Ma-moksa, which of course is Father. Gave me 
quite a thrill, and it literally bowled him over to 
find out who I was. He insisted on running along 
with me then, and telling everyone we met on the 
way about it. Soon I had about fifteen Christians 
following along, excitedly talking. Quite an entry 
into this city which means so much to me.” 

Ma-moksa, (pastor Moffett) “the looking-up-the- 
road man,” was well named, and he lived to see the 
young Korean Church become one of the fastest- 
growing, most self-reliant churches in the world. 
During his forty-seven years in Korea, Dr. Moffett 
saw the Sino-Japanese War—“‘the end of the middle 
ages,” he called it—the Russo-Japanese War—‘‘the 
end of white domination”—the even more perilous 
days of the Korean independence effort. 

When Samuel Moffett arrived in Korea in the 
closing years of the past century, it was a land of 
great scenic grandeur, with blue mountain, wide 
streams, and sweep of view. Pine and poplar, oak, 
chestnut and willow, plum, pear and persimmon as 
well as bamboo grew in abundance. It was easy to 
give credence to the legend that when God created 
the earth he spent five days on Korea and only one 
on the rest of the world. 

Now Korea is devastated. But the growth of the 
Korean Church-—estimate is that it has doubled in 
membership since 1950—proves it to be built on 
solid rock. It has shown itself victorious over death, 
triumphant over its wounds. The Christian steward- 
ship exhibited there is known throughout the world. 
Evangelism is being carried out as directly as in 
the first century, by house-to-house calling. 

Recently four thousand became Christians in one 
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day. Although three hundred pastors were mur- 
dered or “marched north” never to return, twice 
that many young men are studying for the ministry. 

The part played by Dr. Samuel Austin Moffett in 
the founding of the Church in northern Korea is 
one of the romances of modern missions. “The 
loneliness, the patient waiting, the apparent re- 
verses, the renewed evidences of hope, were re- 
warded as on few mission fields that the world has 
even seen.” 

In April young Sam Moffett met Dr. You Chan 
Yang, Korean ambassador to the United States, 
asked him if he knew his father. The reply was 
immediate, “Why everybody knows Ma-moksa.” 

END 
(Reprinted by permission from Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa.) 


EDITOR'S LETTER 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


We come back to the original question: can the HIs 
editor write about Evanston, giving his own personal reac- 
tion, and not represent an official 1vcF viewpoint? 

I sincerely hope so, for that is what he has done. 

* ’ + 


FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS Mrs. Dorothy Rockar 
(nee Noonan, until two years ago) has been art editor of 
HIs, responsible for the design standard maintained in HIS 
and in ivcr’s other publications. Her resignation four 
months ago (to concentrate upon WGN-TV cameraman-hus- 
band Bill, and now three-month-old Andrea Lynn) left a 
decided gap in HIS and Ivcr. 

We are thankful that God, who knew our need, sent us 
a capable replacement: Miss Lois Reid. Lois has a back- 
ground in advertising art (The Emporium in San Fran- 
cisco), and had formal training at Scripps College (Cal.), 
Chicago’s Art Institute and San Francisco’s Academy of 
Advertising Art. 

We welcome Lois to HIs, and we express our apprecia- 
tion to Dorothy Rockar for her years of faithful service. 
* * + 

NEXT MONTH IS CHRISTMAS! 

A Hts subscription makes a good gift for so many dif- 
ferent people .. . a gift which may be helpful many times 
during the following year. 

The special Christmas rates make it easy to give HIS, 
and to renew your own subscription (with a savings) at 
the same time. 

If the person to whom you give a subscription already 
subscribes to 1s, we'll extend the subscription, notifying 
him of your gift. We'll work hard to get all gift cards and 
the first issue of His in the mail to arrive two or three days 
before Christmas. 

Of course we'll be glad to bill you, so that you'll have 
until January 15th to pay for your subscriptions. 

A post-paid envelope is attached to this copy of HIS. 


I hope that you'll use it. 
The Editor of HIS 
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EVANSTON, 1954 
(Continued from page 23) 

the Bishop said that “there is no doubt that the 
attack on Protestantism by the Roman Catholic 
Church is following the lead of the Spanish hier- 
archy ... in line with this philosophy we have seen 
lately religious liberties restricted in a way un- 
known since Colonial times in a country like Co- 
lombia, and similar efforts are being carried out 
in Paraguay.” 

An interesting sidelight on the Latin American 
problem was presented by Bishop Johannes Lilje 
(Hannover, Germany) President of the Lutheran 
World Federation. Having visited Latin America 
just prior to the Evanston Assembly, Bishop Lilje 
stated that he wished to refute reports that he had 
denied the existence of religious persecution in 
Colombia. 

“The National Catholic Service (SNNC) of Co- 
lombia in its edition of August 14 quotes a dispatch 
from KIPA, the Swiss Catholic News Agency, that 
I had ‘declared that it is false’ that the Catholic 
Church persecutes Protestants in Colombia,” he 
said. 

“I want to state in no uncertain terms that this 
is a most regrettable misquotation. For me, being 
in possession of very reliable information, it would 
have been unthinkable [to make such a statement].” 

Bishop Lilje then quoted information that “to 
date the religious persecution of the past six years 
has produced the following tragic effects: 53 known 
Protestant martyrs; 43 Protestant churches and 
chapels destroyed by fire and dynamite; and over 
120 Protestant primary schools closed by violence 
or government order. The financial loss suffered 
by the Protestant community runs into the millions 
of pesos.” 


RACE 
One of the most definite actions taken at Evans- 


ton was in the area of racial relations. 

Although the main discussion pertained to the 
South African situation, it was obvious that the 
whole world is confronted with a common problem 
—and a most serious one at that. 

This observer came to the conclusion that the 
recent United States Supreme Court decision (abol- 
ishing segregation in public education) had done 
more to win the respect of Asians and Africans for 


our country than all the foreign aid we have sent 
abroad. 

The action finally adopted (with the South Afri- 
can Dutch contingent abstaining, but not voting 
against) stated that “The Church of Christ cannot 
approve of any law which discriminates on grounds 
of race, which restricts the opportunity of any man 
to acquire education to prepare himself for his vo- 
cation, or in any other way curtails his exercise 
of the full rights and responsibilities of citizenship 
and to share in the responsibilities and duties of 
government. While it can find in the Bible no clear 
justification or condemnation of inter-marriage, it 
cannot approve any law against racial or ethnic 
inter-marriage except that between the people of 
God and people of alien religions, for Christian 
marriage involves primarily a union of two indi- 
viduals before God which goes beyond the juris- 
diction of the state or of culture.” 

Dr. Ben Marais (Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa) seemed to sum up the Assembly’s 
feeling when he said that “The Christian funda- 
mentally knows only one apartheid (separation) 
and that is separation from sin.” 


THE LORD'S TABLE 
Communion services during the Evanston Assem- 


bly were held according to the rites of five different 
Churches: Anglican, Lutheran, Methodist, Ortho- 
dox and South India. Only the Orthodox service 
was “closed.” 

For the W.C.C. leadership there seems to be no 
more uncomfortable hair shirt than the fact that the 
churches are divided at the Communion Table. 

Professor Roger Mehl (France) of the Reformed 
Church of Alsace went so far as to say that “Our 
marriage will be Communion taken together.” 

One could not help remembering past missionary 
conventions of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
when students, missionaries and ministers from al- 
most every Protestant church have sat down at the 
Lord’s Table together: once with an Anglican, an- 
other time with a Baptist, still again with a Ply- 
mouth Brother leading in the remembrance of His 
death. 

There is a unity which begins with our Lord and 
His Table, and spreads out from there; there is 
another which begins with an organization and has 
difficulty in converging upon the Table. END 


“Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal: The Lord knoweth 
them that are His; and, Let everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from 


Iniquity” (II Timothy 2:19). 
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IVCF Staff — Appointments 1954-55 


U.S. STAFF 


GENERAL SECRETARY: C. STACEY WOODS 
Eugene M. Thomas, Assistant to the General Secretary 
W. E. C. Petersen, Stewardship Secretary 
James M. McLeish, Comptroller 
WEST COAST 
Melvin J. Friesen, Regional Secretary 
Betsy Ancker—Northern and Central California 
Dorothy Barnhouse—Southern California 
George Bauder—Oregon 
Barbara Boyd—Southern California 
Harry Burke—Northern California Coast 
Paul Byer—Washington and Idaho 
Paul Fromer—Southern California and Arizona 
Rosalind Rinker—Montana 
Raeburn Heimbeck (part-time)—Southern California 
Robert Hinckley (part-time) 
Warner Hutchinson (part-time)—Southern California 
Kay Moberg (part-time )—Northwest 
Ian Rennie (part-time) 
Mary Belle Wilson (part-time )—California 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 

Eugene M. Thomas, Regional Secretary 
Gus MacDonald 
LaVerne Maxey—Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
Jack McComb—Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
Bertil Peterson—New Mexico, Utah 
William Ramer—Kansas, Oklahoma 
Joan Terranella 
Ellen Brown (part-time )—Nebraska 
Mary Lou Burger (part-time )—Colorado 
Marvin Burnham (part-time)—Arkansas 
Marion Hammarlund (part-time )—Colorado 
Edward Headington (part-time)—Texas 
Wesley Kelley (part-time) 
Merle Watts (part-time)—Oklahoma 
Verne Winkel (part-time )—Kansas 

WEST CENTRAL 

James F. Nyquist, Regional Secretary 
Ruth Bell—Iowa, Missouri 
Eleanor Donaldson—Minnesota, North Dakota, Upper 

Michigan 
Jean Gross—Chicago, Wisconsin 
Paul Hanselman—Chicago, Wisconsin 
Keith Hunt—Illinois 
Robert Rutz — Minnesota, North Dakota, Upper 
Michigan 

EAST CENTRAL 

Maurice Murphy, Acting Regional Secretary 
Mary Beaton—Ohio 
Milo Coldren—Michigan 
Dorothy Farmer—-Upper New York 
Deane Powell—Indiana, Kentucky 
Sally Slagle (part-time )—Michigan 
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SOUTHEAST 
John Hermanson, Regional Secretary 
George Norris—Virginia, South Carolina, Florida . 
William York, Jr. — Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Charles Hummel, Regional Secretary 
George Ensworth—-Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware 
Ruth Gordon—Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
Harriet Marsh — New Jersey, New York City, Penn- 
sylvania 
Fred Woodberry—New York City, Maryland 
NEW ENGLAND 
Peter Haile, Regional Secretary 
Elise Miller 
Ruth Franz (part-time) 
NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIF 
Tressie Myers, Nurses Secretary 
Jeanne Axelson—South and Southeast 
Marjorie Davis—East Central 
Mary Irwin Gordon—West Central and Rocky Mountain 
Verna Nickelson—Northwest and West Coast 
Catherine Schell—Northeast (New York City and New 
England) 
Virginia Sery—Part of East Central, Western New 
York State, and Part of Middle Atlantic 
STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 
David H. Adeney, Missionary Secretary 
Frank Tichy (until December 31) 
EVANGELISTIC TEAM 
William Young, Leader 
Austin Christensen 
George Murray 
Frank van Aalst 
LITERATURE 
Joseph T. Bayly, Literature Secretary 
Paul O. L. Carlson, Publications Sales Manager 
OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Judy Anderson 
Viola Bryant 
Patsy Hajek 
Marian Hull 
Marjorie Hull 
Nancy Johnson 
May Koksma 
Wanda McMahan 
Anne Mitchell 
Juanita Parrott 
Esther Pedersen 
Norma Rattin 
Alice Reid 


(See outside back cover for Canadian Staff) 


Lois Reid 

Ardith Rogers 
Edna Roughley 
Lois Schreiber 
Genive Smith 

Jack Smith 

Elsie Stelter 

Lydia Szust 

Lois Thiessen 

Ruth Trumpfheller 
Margaret Van Natta 
Margaret Van Wingerden 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
1 Kincs 3 (1) What can I learn of Solomon’s character in vv. 1-3? (2) 
What was the basis upon which Solomon appealed to God? his need? his 
request? God’s response? What was the result in Solomon’s life? in the 
country? (3) Am I aware of God's desire to answer prayer? Cp. wv. 5, 10 
with Matt. 7:7-11. What definite experience have I had in this promise? 
(4) Vv. 16-26 What three sins did the mother of the dead child commit? 
Have I experienced this progression of sin or the victory of Jesus Christ? 
Cp. I Cor. 10:13; I John 1:9. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

1 KINcs 4 (1) Locate on a map the area ruled by Solomon (v. 21). Do wv. 
(2) “Measure” (v. 22) indicates 
about 11 bushels or 90 gallons. “Largeness of heart” (v. 29) may mean 
(3) V. 25 The vine and fig tree are 
What 


24, 25 describe conditions there today? 


“largeness or breadth of mind.” 
traditional pictures of peace and prosperity. is my relationship 


to the true Vine (John 15:1-11; Isaiah 26:3)? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

1 KINGS 5 (1) Why was Solomon building a temple (vv. 3-5; I Chron. 22: 
5-10)? Am I as ready to speak to non-Christian friends of the goodness 
of God and my desire to serve Him? (2) What can I learn from Solomon 
that even in arrangements (vv. 7-12) he acted in wisdom given by God? 
Cp. Eph. 5:15-17; James 1:5; 3:17. (3) Forced labor was a form of taxa- 
tion in the ancient world. Cp. I Sam. 8:16. Canaanites became slaves 
and Israelites put in a term of duty. What am I doing in the kingdom of 
Christ? Cp. Matt. 25:15; Mark 13:34; John 20:21. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

I KINGS 6:1-7:12 (1) Visualize the house of the Lord. A cubit was about 
18”. (2) God assured Solomon of His promise (vv. 6:12, 13; 2:3, 4). 
What were the conditions? What is my relationship to Jesus Christ and 
His promise in John 14:21, 23? (3) Note the materials, design and work- 
manship in God’s house. What may I learn from this as God’s desire for 
me? Cp. I Chron, 22:5; I Cor. 3:11-17. (4) As His temple, whose work- 
manship is revealed in me? Cp. II Cor. 6:16; Eph. 2:10. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
1 kKincs 7:13-8:11 (1) 

the building of the temple? Do I reveal this same spirit in my service 
for Christ (II Cor. 9:7; 12:11)? Am I willing to pursue that 


which He has shown me to do (Acts 20:24; Luke 14:28, 29)? (2) The Ark 


What spirit and aim characterized Solomon in 


Rom. 
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cation of what possible persecution some Christians may be facing today? 
Am I faithful in prayer for them? (2) Again Elijah recognized God as 
a living God (vv. 10, 15). What difference does this make in my faith 
and confidence in Him? (3) What was Ahab’s attitude to Elijah (v. 17)? 
Compare this with the reception given Jesus Christ (John 1:10, 11). Have 
I been wrongly accused as a source of difficulty? Cp. John 15:18-21; 
Matt. 5:11; I Peter 2:19-23. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

I KINGS 18:20-46 (1) Cp. Elijah’s question (v. 21) with Jesus Christ’s 
words (Matt. 6:24; Rev. 3:15). 
other alliances or do I allow Jesus Christ His rightful Lordship of every 
area of my life (Luke 9:23)? 
to prophets, rules, contestants, time 
(4) V. 22. Is our group characterized by self-efforts or a 
confident trust in the living God? (5) Must God prove Himself before 
I will believe? Cp. Matt. 12:38, 39; II Cor. 5:7. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

1 KINGS 19 (1) Why would Elijah feel alone and disappointed after the 
experience of ch. 18? Cp. 18:39; 19:2. In similar instances do I turn 
to God (Psalm 103:13-18)? <2) How did God guide Elijah? Am I quiet 
long enough before the Lord to hear His still small voice? Cp, vv. 11-13; 
Psalm 46:10. 


often differs from ours. 


(2) Do I try to limp between God and 


(3) Consider the Mt. Carmel contest as 
involved and character of results 


on each side. 


Is John 10:4 my personal experience? (3) 


Elijah to do God’s will 


God’s plan 
Am I as ready as 

Cp. Mark 1:15-18. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

psALM 100 (1) What in His being and character makes the Lord worthy 


wherever He appoints? 


of praise? (2) What should characterize my relationship to Him? in 


service? in worship? in witness? 


(3) Do I live in these relationships 
(4) How 
do incidents in the life of the Lord Jesus illustrate His goodness, mercy 


daily, or do I confine myself to Sundays and special holidays? 


Have I found Him thus in personal experience? Memorize 


and truth? 
this Psalm. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

1 KiNncS 20 (1) Benhadad came to acquire Ahab’s belongings. Cp. 15:18- 
20; 20:1. 
boastful attitude? 
(v. 23)? 


Christ in me as Lord of all, or in control of only certain areas of my 


(2) What was the significance of v. 11? Am I guilty of this 
(3) How did the Syrians seek to explain their defeat 


How did this affect their future plans? Do others see Jesus 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
1 Kincs 3 (1) What can I learn of Solomon’s character in wv. 1-3? (2) 
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cation of what possible persecution some Christians may be facing today? 


Am I faithful in prayer for them? (2) Again Elijah recognized God as 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

1 Kincs 10:14-11:43 (1) Ch. 11:1-8. Although Solomon was at the 
height of power, wealth and fame, he was poverty-stricken toward God 
(11:4). Why? Cp. Prov. 4:23-27. Do I have any heart alliances that are 
turning me from God and His Word? What were the ultimate effects of 
Solomon’s sin (11:11)? What do we learn of the character of God in 
this (Psalm 135:5, 6) and the example of Jesus Christ (Phil. 2:8; Heb. 
5:8, 9)? (3) Am I aware of and obedient to God’s overruling hand in my 
life? Acts 4:23-30. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

1 KINGS 12:1-24 (1) Rehoboam followed Solomon as king. Whom did he 
seek for counsel? (2) What was God doing (vv. 15, 24; 11:13)? Why did 
Israel rebel? (3) The kingdom was divided: Jeroboam ruled Israel in 
the North; Rehoboam ruled Judah in the South. What was Rehoboam’s 
desire for the kingdom (v. 21)? Whose counsel did he heed (v. 24?) 
Whose counsel do I seek (Isaiah 9:6)? Am I willing to obey God though 
His plan be in contrast to my desires? Cp. Isaiah 55:7-9. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

I KINGS 12:25-33 (1) What did Jeroboam fear (vv. 26, 27)? How did he 
prevent this? (2) Though these gods existed in the land, what was the sin 
(v. 30)? Worship is worthship, to give oneself wholly to something. 
What or who is god in my life? (3) What was the root fault in Jeroboam’s 
character (v. 33)? Do I make my own plans rather than seek God’s direc- 
tion? Am I willing to let Him be God in my life? Do I fail to worship 
God with others because I may personally lose prestige or leadership? 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

1 kincs 13 (1) Contrast the power of God with the god of Jeroboam! Is 
my confidence in a supernatural God or one of my devising? (2) What 
did Jeroboam recognize regarding the Lord (v. 6)? Do I seek Him only 
in difficulty? (3) What do the experiences of the Prophet of God illus- 
trate to me about guidance from God? obedience? disobedience? (4) Do 
I allow God’s personal command to be overborne by word of men (I John 
4:1)? Do I learn from past experiences, or am I as Jeroboam (vv. 33, 34)? 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

1 KINGS 14:1-20 (1) Why did Jeroboam send his wife to Ahijah disguised? 
What was the result? (2) Both Ahijah and Jeroboam were called of God 
(11:31). How did their acceptance differ? Was God hindered by Ahijah’s 


handicap (vv. 4, 5)? Have I accepted a position of submission to God and 
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Dear His Reader 


‘ 
Rien AN EDITOR ever write an article without presenting 
the official viewpoint of his periodical? 

To be more specific, can the editor of HIS write an ar- 
ticle on the recent World Council of Churches meeting at 
Evanston without readers assuming that he is representing 
an official Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship viewpoint? 

IvcF is not related to the World Council of Churches, 
directly or indirectly. Therefore 1vcF was not represented 
by delegates or observers at Evanston. But in view of the 
assembly's significance—from many standpoints it could be 
considered the most important religious gathering ever held 
on the American Continent—the editor of His applied for 
press accreditation. Three thousand others had the same 
idea; after the list was pared, HIS was one of 600 corre- 
spondents and photographers from 36 countries to receive 
a badge. 


Minor crises occurred at Evanston which were not re- 
ported in the world press, such as the day (with a full 
week of messages, news releases and confidential fill-in 
material yet to go) when someone discovered that all the 
mimeograph paper—almost 7 tons of it—had been used up. 
Or a few days later when the 18M translating radios (at- 
tached to the head by earphones and the neck by an aerial) 
began to fail as their batteries wore out. (Incidentally, 
rumor had it that an AP man had discovered a way to tune 
in Wrigley Field while seemingly engrossed in the pro- 
ceedings at McGaw or Scott.) 

Such complications were non-existent at Chalcedon or 
Trent. 


It was as difficult for a human observer to take it all 
in as it was for the batteries. The official delegates prob- 
ably had just as much trouble. Any evaluation of what 
occurred at Evanston is bound to be subject to error, col- 
ored by personal prejudice, even superficial in many re- 
spects, 


(Continued on page 30, column 2) 
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Coming in December Alcohol and God by 
John Maxwell Adams; The Devils Also Be- 
lieve by Jim Vaus, 
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NEWS OF THE 


IVCF Staff Appointments 
Canada — 1954-5 


GENERAL SECRETARY: WILBER SUTHERLAND 
Katherine Scroggie, Teachers’ Secretary 
Vincent Craven, Pioneer Camps Secretary 
Ian Munday, Office Manager 


UNIVERSITY STAFF 
Joan Frewing—Western Canada 
Arthur Custance (Lecturer)—Eastern Canada 


NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP STAFF 
Theresa Martens—Western Canada 
Appointment tentative—Eastern Canada 
Appointment tentative—Greater Toronto 


HIGH SCHOOL STAFF 
Verne Scott—Vancouver Island, Interior British Co- 
lumbia 
Catherine Nicoll—Lower British Columbia Mainland 
Joseph Curry—Alberta 
Marion Jackson—Saskatchewan 
Robert Cox—Manitoba 
Josephine Rudd—Northern Ontario 
Josephine McCourt—Central Ontario 
William Fulton—Greater Toronto 
Kenneth Louden—Southern Ontario 
Evelyn White—Eastern Ontario and Quebec 
Carl Chiko (part-time)—Ontario Pioneer 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Jane Almas, Ardis Boone, Pearl Christian, Agnes Gav- 
erluk, Margaret Graham, Betty Hewett, Miriam Mar- 
tin, Mavis Strong, Marion Vallillee, Marjory Windsor. 


e Have you registered yet for the IVCF-FMF- 
NCF triennial International Student Missionary 
Convention, to be held at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, December 27, 1954 to January 1, 1955? 
Registrations are limited to 1,600—so don’t wait 
too long. Students in various sections of the United 
States and Canada are arranging special transpor- 
tation by train and “bus. 

e David Adeney’s book, The Unchanging Commission, 
makes an excellent study guide in preparation for the 
missionary convention. Order your copy ($1.50) from 
IVCF, Chicago or Toronto. 

e An old-fashioned hotel at Saluda (N. C.) in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains will be the center of 
activity for the second annual South Eastern house 
party for International Students, over Thanksgiving 
weekend. The program will feature a Moody Sci- 
ence Film, sightseeing tours, discussions centered in 
the Person of Jesus Christ and informal fellowship. 
Similar house parties will be held over Thanks- 
giving at Washington (D.C.), Chicago (Ill.) and 
Bear Trap Ranch (Col.). International students 
are urged to write to [VCF, 1444 North Astor, Chi- 
cago 10 for further information. 

e “The Deeper Life’’ was the theme of a student 
weekend, held in cooperation with the first Mid-America 
Keswick Convention at Moody Church, Chicago, October 
23-24. Speakers from the conference addressed special 


student meetings. To cut costs, housing was arranged in 
dorms and homes in various parts of the city. 








